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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Not Marxism 

I recently wrote a letter in which 
I condemned the expulsion of 
socialists and anti-racists from the 
Labour Party (July 11). I further said 
that I believe it to be totalitarian, 
intolerant and bullying. 

Comrade Tony Clarke responded 
by attributing such behaviour to 
Marxism and an inherent anti¬ 
democratic ideology within socialist 
movements (Letters, July 25). I 
am not knowledgeable enough to 
debate his negative interpretation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
However, commitment to Marxism 
has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the motivation to oust members 
from the Labour Party and I am 
doubtful that this censorial trend 
has anything whatsoever to do with 
Marxist theory. 

The promotion of the view that 
Zionism equals anti-Semitism is 
a means of protecting Israel from 
political criticism and deflects 
attention from the crimes against 
the indigenous Palestinians. 
Consequently anyone who even 
mildly challenges this narrative 
runs the risk of being targeted for 
expulsion and Marxists are not the 
ones driving this. In fact I suspect 
that Marxists are at the forefront of 
fighting it. 

Whilst it is true that socialist 
movements could adopt 
authoritarianism, there are far more 
numerous examples of rightwing 
organisations which have done 
so. I am doubtful that Marxism as 
a theory is any more prone to it. 
The Israeli regime itself is now 
described widely as apartheid and 
authoritarian in its persecution of 
indigenous people and none of this 
involves a Marxist tradition. 

I suspect that the risk of 
totalitarianism and authoritarianism 
depends upon a range of factors, 
which include the political and 
economic circumstances, the culture 
and history of a nation, the degree 
of democratic institutions and even 
the personality of leaders. The scale 
and efficiency of the surveillance 
will also depend crucially upon 
technological capability. 

We are living in a period of 
profound social change arising from 
the advance in artificial intelligence. 
The state already has the capability 
to oversee most of what we do or 
think. Edward Snowden is in exile 
from the US for exposing this. We 
are sleepwalking into a totalitarian 
world, which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with Marxism. 

Comrade Clarke is right to 
remind us of the need to cherish 
democracy within the socialist 
movement, but I am doubtful that 
attributing the risk of totalitarianism 
to Marxism is correct. When I 
consider the widespread culture of 
identity politics and the censorial 
attitude which is now dominant, it is 
not Marxism which I fear, but rather 
the absence of it. 

Jennifer Maynard 
email 

Fifth column 

The Labour Party appears set to 
expel me for voicing opposition 
to Zionist racism and Israeli 
apartheid. I am a party activist of 
some 40 years standing, and have, 
since October 1, been subject to an 
investigation by the Labour disputes 
team. I responded to the first tranche 
of 19 questions, which I believed 
were fair (I was given two weeks to 
respond). 


However, on July 24 I received a 
second tranche - my answers were 
to be put before Labour’s national 
executive committee. This time 
the questions were vicious, slanted 
and accusatory. I responded within 
the time, but am angry about the 
disputes team’s attitude. I have 
complained along the following 
lines to the Labour leader’s office, 
all 39 members of the party’s NEC 
and its complaints team. 

“I write to complain about the 50 
questions that were put to me a week 
ago by the disputes team, demanding 
an answer within seven days. They 
seek confidentiality, but the legal 
and governance unit, of which they 
form part, breaches confidentiality 
whenever it suits. My suspension 
from the party was broadcast to the 
Jewish News a week before I knew 
of it. 

“There are big problems with 
the disputes team: the Panorama 
programme that slated Labour 
about bogus anti-Semitism did not 
reveal the most important problem 
- that we are still riddled with fifth- 
columnists at HQ. 

“These people, clearly from the 
Jewish Labour Movement, do not 
favour a Labour government under 
Corbyn and are doing their best to 
expel leftie Labour activists like me. 
They support apartheid in Israel; 
they have not a care about how much 
their questioning reflects a bias; not 
once do they acknowledge Israel’s 
racist nature. By siding with that 
racist colony so enthusiastically, 
they betray the most appalling 
Islamophobia. 

“They cannot comprehend how 
much they undermine Labour’s 
commitment to social justice. They 
undermine our ability to combat 
racism. They are utterly in breach of 
the rulebook. In short, one wonders 
not only why they are in Labour, 
but why they have been recruited 
into this most sensitive area of 
Labour investigations - that of anti- 
Semitism - when they exhibit such 
flagrant support for the Zionist 
creed. 

“I disagree with Corbyn’s 
statement that the Labour Party 
must be a home for Zionists. In 
the same breath, almost, he says 
we must support the Palestinians 
also. Yet Zionists are relentlessly 
expansionist for yet more land from 
Arabs in the Middle East, in addition 
to what they have already stolen 
from Palestine. They will never 
accommodate the Arabs and give 
them equality, for by definition their 
state must be Jewish. That means, 
to them, that Jews always must rule 
and all other ethno-religious groups 
must lose out. Corbyn’s position is 
therefore contradictory. He cannot 
support Zionists in Labour, for 
that means supporting racism and 
the ubiquitous Islamophobia they 
peddle. 

“I hope the complaints team will 
investigate how many of the disputes 
team are in the JLM and reflect upon 
the pro-Zionist nature of that body. I 
hope they see we must replace these 
racists with non-racists, for without 
such a rational action we shall face 
many more attacks from within. Our 
Labour Party can no longer tolerate 
this bogus anti-Semitism, for it risks 
promoting real antagonism against 
Jews. 

“For, every time one challenges 
a Zionist, they retort that they are a 
Jew. But that is an insult to proper 
Jews. As Rabbi Cohen says in my 
attached statement to the disputes 
team, ‘Judaism is an ancient, ethical, 
moral, compassionate and religious 
way of life, going back, as stated 
earlier, thousands of years. Whereas 
Zionism (the movement and concept 
that begat the state of Israel) is a 


nationalistic, harsh, inconsiderate, 
secular and racist way of life, 
barely 120 years old - a totally new 
concept. It is totally incompatible 
with and diametrically unacceptable 
to Judaism on grounds of religious 
belief and religious humanitarian 
grounds.’ 

“So there you have it. These 
Zionists are incompatible with 
Judaism. Let’s see the back of 
them.” 

My response to the 50 questions, 
which runs to 65 pages and was 
drafted with some help from 
members of Labour Against Zionist 
Islamophobic Racism (LAZIR), can 
be downloaded at wwwtinyurl.com/ 
dispute response. 

Pete Gregson 
Edinburgh 

Internationalist 

The Morning Star editorial, ‘The 
left must be on guard against a 
national government’, is correct in its 
conclusion, “Even a major break with 
a significant number of MPs leaving 
the party would do less damage 
than meek participation in such a 
government” (August 7). 

I say this from the standpoint of 
a left remainer who believes that 
the internationalist perspectives of 
the working class must be fighting 
alongside the EU working class 
against EU imperialism - “This 
enemy at home must be fought by the 
German people in a political struggle, 
cooperating with the proletariat of 
other countries, whose struggle is 
against their own imperialists,” wrote 
Karl Liebknecht. 

However, Paul Mason writes in 
The Guardian : “Labour must adopt 
a tactic from the 1930s: a popular 
front ... we need a one-off electoral 
arrangement between parties of the 
left and centre aimed at preventing a 
no-deal Brexit and removing Johnson 
from Downing Street” (August 3). 
In Spain the Popular Front took 
power in January 1936 and “in May 
that year the Popular Front won in 
France, giving the country its first 
socialist prime minister,” he pleads. 
It went so well that it paved the way 
for Labour’s wartime coalition with 
Winston Churchill. This tactic “halted 
or delayed the march to fascism in the 
1930s”. 

It did not. It facilitated the victory 
of fascism in Spain in April 1939 
and in France in June, following 
the Nazi occupation. In conditions 
of frontal assault by the far right 
and fascism, the most precious 
commodity the working class 
possesses is their class independence. 
Conceding that to popular fronts 
and national governments with the 
liberal bourgeoisie denied them the 
possibility of fighting for socialism 
via revolution. 

Former fellow Trotskyist Paul 
Mason has forgotten that - if he ever 
understood it in the first place. 

Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

Glory be 

Prince Harry’s announcement in 
an interview published in Vogue 
magazine that he and Meghan Markle 
will have “up to two” children is very 
good news for the environment. The 
world’s population has trebled to 
over 7.5 billion in just 70 years and 
is currently increasing by 82 million 
each year. Harry and Meghan, as 
people in receipt of state benefits, 
are role models for other benefit 
claimants, especially young women. 

I support the government’s two- 
child limit on child benefit, although 
it is leading to mothers having 
abortions when they get pregnant 
with their third child. The solution 
to this problem is to offer grants to 
both men and women if they agree to 


be sterilised. Unfortunately, doctors 
and nurses who advise patients to 
be sterilised are at serious risk of 
being struck off. This must stop. 
All fathers and mothers should each 
be offered a grant of £500 to be 
sterilised. Many people would jump 
at the chance of receiving such a 
tax-free lump sum. 

A similar policy was carried out 
in India in the early 1970s. Men were 
given free radios if they agreed to be 


A t the start 
of this 

year’s Summer 
Offensive, 
our annual 
fundraising 
drive, we put 
together a 
small team 
ofCPGB 
comrades. 

Each was 
allocated a list 
of contacts 
- people 
we know 
who either 
sympathise 
with our 
party’s 

programmatic 
project to 
varying degrees or at least appreciate 
the democratic, genuinely partyist 
culture that informs the work of our 
group and for which we campaign 
across the sect-ridden left. 

This contact work has produced 
good results and the comrades who 
have undertaken these detailed 
tasks are to be congratulated 
for the results. There has been a 
reasonably steady flow of small to 
medium-sized donations generated 
by their work on the phone and 
keyboard. Of course, members and 
close supporters have stumped up 
the lion’s share of our total so far. 
However, we greatly appreciate 
these contributions from comrades 
on our more distant periphery. Not 
only do they make a quantifiable 
difference to our fight to achieve 
the ambitious target we have set 
ourselves (a minimum of £3 0k by 
August 24 - the final day of our 
2019 Communist University): they 
are a material manifestation of the 
political influence and impact of 
our work. Given where they come 
from, we regard these more modest 
donations as political gold. 

In the coming days, direct appeals 
will be sent out to this sympathising 
periphery of comrades to donate if 
they haven’t already; or to squeeze a 
little extra out of the bank account, 


sterilised. However, the best route to 
controlling population growth, and 
therefore climate change, is through 
the education, employment and 
equal rights of women. 

Prince Harry’s decision to have 
no more than two children will be 
followed closely both in Britain and 
around the world. Prince Harry must 
be praised for his stance on family size. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


even if they have stumped up already. 
We are asking a little more than that, 
however ... 

We are in sporadic contact 
with a relatively large number of 
sympathising comrades - many of 
whom we have never actually met! 
They read our material, sympathise 
with aspects of our work, contribute 
to our fund drives, etc. We also 
know that these comrades are often 
in turn engaging politically with 
hundreds more in concentric circles 
of political discussion, comradeship 
and common work - sometimes in 
political organisations of one sort or 
another; often comrades with a past 
in the organised left. 

So we will soon be prompting 
you once more for a donation to this 
year’s CPGB Summer Offensive. 
But, more than that, if you know 
of comrades who find our work 
of value on today’s politically 
bewildered left, why don’t you ask 
them for a donation on our behalf? 
You could be pleasantly surprised by 
the response! 

As I have reported in previous 
updates, the SO moved along at a 
cracking pace from its launch on 
June 15 and the week just gone 
has been no exception. There were 
donations from DI, TM, SM, PM and 
YI amongst others. PM - already a 
big donor - contributed another £250, 
while a welcome £50 cheque from 
long-time supporter GD helped bump 
the total in the right direction. 

In all, we clawed in £1,524 of 
new money, easily reaching what I 
dubbed last week “that significant 
£20k landmark”. 

The sum raised so far now stands 
at £20,735, comrades! Let’s keep up 
that pace! • 

William Sarsfield 

Cheques: Make payable to CPGB 
and send to: BCM Box 928, 

London WC1N 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: 
www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer: Pay ‘CPGB’ 

sort code 08-92-99, account 65109991. 


Summer Offensive 

Concentric circles 
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WATSON 


Abuse and cover-ups 

Even as the Independent Inquiry into Child Sex Abuse reveals 
yet more evidence of systematic rapes and sexual assaults, 
Peter Manson asks why Tom Watson still faces attack over 
his role in the Carl Beech affair 



S cotland Yard has finally 
agreed to publish its report 
into an alleged paedophile 
ring involving MPs and leading 
figures from the establishment. As 
most readers will know, the police 
investigation was largely based on 
the claims made by Carl Beech, 
who on July 22 was convicted of 
fabricating evidence relating to child 
abuse and even murder and was 
subsequently sentenced to 18 years 
in prison. Beech had previously 
been convicted of voyeurism, and 
making and possessing indecent 
images of children. 

He made false claims against 
12 people, including former prime 
minister Ted Heath and former 
home secretary Leon Brittan, as 
well as two other ex-MPs, Harvey 
Proctor (Conservative) and Greville 
Janner (Labour). Of the above-named 
only Proctor is still alive - Brittan died 
in 2015, when the allegations against 
him had already been revealed, as did 
Janner, who had been elevated to the 
House of Lords in 1997. 

Beech even claimed that this group 
of establishment VIPs murdered three 
children - two for sexual pleasure, 
and the third to warn off others. He 
claimed that Proctor had raped him 
as a child and he had been a witness 
when the then Tory MP stabbed a 
12-year-old boy several times before 
strangling him to death. 

Although these and other such 
allegations were concocted by 
someone who has now been widely 
condemned as a “fantasist”, the officer 
leading the investigation, detective 
superintendent Kenny McDonald, 
said in December 2014 that 
experienced officers had concluded 
that they were “credible and true”. 
They eventually discovered that the 
opposite was the case - although, 
for example, Brittan died during 
the inquiry without knowing that 
police had accepted that there was no 
credible case against him. 

However, understandably, Proctor 
in particular has been campaigning 
vigorously against both the police 
for their original statements and 
also against Labour deputy leader 
Tom Watson for raising the affair 
in parliament. On October 24 2012, 
Watson suggested in the House of 
Commons that a paedophile network 
involving MPs and other establishment 
figures might have been protected by 
the connections of the abusers. He 
mentioned an aide to a former prime 
minister, but named neither person, 
and he called on the police to reopen a 
previous inquiry. 

What is more, Watson actually 
arranged to meet Beech during the 
early stages of the investigation and 
later stated that he had come to the 
conclusion that Brittan, the former 
home secretary, had been “close to 
evil”. Watson later apologised for 
making that claim, but he was not the 
only one: Tory MP Zac Goldsmith had 
also alleged in a Commons speech 
that Brittan was a child abuser. 

But Watson has been the main 
target of those who were falsely 
accused, their relatives and their 
media supporters. For example, 
Daniel Janner, son of former Labour 
MP Greville Janner, said Watson 
should “hang his head in shame”, 
while Proctor himself has stated: 
“Tom Watson has got a great interest 
in himself, and in grandstanding - 
just as he is doing currently on his 


Rightwing press hate Watson 
because of his role in 
exposing their phone hacking 

so-called anti-Semitism campaign.” 
Meanwhile, writing in the Daily Mail , 
retired judge Sir Richard Henriques 
has been calling for a criminal 
investigation, because police officers 
had “unlawfully” obtained search 
warrants by using false evidence to 
raid the homes of high-profile figures. 
As for The Times , it claims that Beech 
caused a “moral panic”, thanks to the 
“incompetence and malign credulity 
of Scotland Yard, figures in the media 
and the Labour deputy leader, Tom 
Watson”. 1 The Sun , the Express , etc, 
carry a similar line. The idea seems 
to be that fine, upstanding members 
of the establishment should be 
automatically believed by the police. 

So what about Tom Watson? This 
paper is, of course, totally opposed to 
Watson’s despicable role in the current 
‘Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
campaign, aimed primarily at Labour 
leader Jeremy Corbyn, by falsely 
claiming that many of his supporters 
- and perhaps even Corbyn himself - 
are anti-Semites. But does that mean 
we should fall in behind the rightwing 
media, which is targeting Watson 
simply for raising the possibility of an 
establishment cover-up? 

In a statement issued after Beech 
was convicted of 12 counts of 
perverting the course of justice and 
one of fraud, Watson said: 

I met the man I knew as ‘Nick’ once, 
on July 8 2014, two years after I had 
raised my question in parliament. 
During that meeting, Nick said very 
little and did not name any of his 
alleged abusers. I reassured Nick 
that the police had made clear that 
all allegations of historic sex abuse 
would be taken seriously and treated 
sensitively. That is what the police 
had asked me to do ... It was not 
my role to judge whether victims’ 
stories were true. 2 

Hardly unreasonable. After all, it is 
not as though senior figures in the 
establishment have not in the past 
been involved in serious crimes - not 
to mention attempts to cover them up. 

Two examples 

First there is the case of Jeremy 
Thorpe, leader of the Liberal Party 
from 1967 to 1976. With the Tories 
and Labour very evenly balanced, 
both parties were courting Thorpe 
as a potential coalition partner - and 
covering up. Thorpe was accused 
of conspiring to murder a certain 
Norman Scott, who had been involved 
in a gay relationship with him. Scott 


made numerous statements on 
this relationship, but was widely 
ignored by the media. However, 
it seems that Thorpe and his close 
confidant, David Holmes, decided 
that something had to be done, 
since Thorpe “would never be safe 
with that man around”. 3 Holmes 
arranged for Andrew Newton 
to murder Scott in 1975. The 
assassination attempt was botched 
- only Scott’s dog was killed. 

But it was not until 1978 - just 
under three years later - that the lid 
was lifted on all this and Thorpe 
was charged with conspiracy 
to murder. Eventually, he was 
acquitted after the judge in his 
summing-up referred to Thorpe’s 
“distinguished public record” and 
slated all the main prosecution 
witnesses. In 2018 the BBC drama, A 
very English scandal reminded us all 
of these events. 

Then there is Jimmy Savile, the 
Radio 1 disc jockey, frequent presenter 
of Top of the pops and star of Jim 'll fix 
it. During his lifetime there were many 
stories of his grossly inappropriate 
behaviour involving hundreds of 
young women and pubescent teenage 
girls, but it was not until after his 
death in 2011 that the media gave any 
space to accusations of sexual abuse - 
including with young children. These 
finally came to the surface after he 
died, even though some of them went 
back to as early as the 1950s. 

Savile was very adept at promoting 
himself through his well-publicised 
involvement with charities and hospital 
work. All of which he cynically used - 
he sexually assaulted hospital patients 
aged from five to 75. But he was lauded 
by the establishment. He became a 
close friend of Margaret Thatcher, 
when she was prime minister. She 
described his charity and hospital work 
as “marvellous”, while, for his part, 
Prince Charles stated on Savile’s 80th 
birthday: “Nobody will ever know what 
you have done for this country, Jimmy.” 
He was knighted in 1990. 

No fewer than 450 people had 
alleged abuse against them by Savile. 
There were two police investigations 
into him during his lifetime - one as 
far back as 1958, the other in 2009. 
Both found “insufficient evidence”. 

In view of these two examples 
and the recent revelations - about 
Nottingham city and county council 
care homes; the blind eye that was 
turned on Eddie Heath, the “dangerous 
and prolific child abuser” by Chelsea 
FC; and the ongoing Independent 
Inquiry into Child Abuse - it is surely 
correct for elected representatives not 
only to take accusations seriously, but 
to publicly raise their concerns of any 
possible cover-up. 

Much as we may despise Watson 
for his leading role in the anti-Corbyn 
witch-hunt, and the attempt to ensure 
that Labour is rewon to the Blairite 
agenda of converting it to an utterly 
safe and reliable tool of capital, that 
does not mean we should join in the 
chorus of condemnation of Watson’s 
role in trying to ensure that Beech’s 
allegations were fully investigated • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Lead article The Times July 31. 

2. www. independent, co.uk/news/uk/crime/tom- 
watson-carl-beech-lord-janner-daniel-westminster- 
paedophile-ring-a9022031 .html. 

3. S Freeman and B Penrose Rinkagate: the rise 
and fall of Jeremy Thorpe London 1997. 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: 
‘Conclusion: An overview of the evidence and four arguments’ 
(continued). Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Popular resistance in Palestine 

Monday August 12, 7.30pm: Public meeting, St Nicolas Church 
Hall, Bury Street, Guildford GU2. Hear Palestinian environmental and 
political activist Mazin Qumsiyeh. 

Organised by West Surrey Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events. 

Cut fares, not staff 

Wednesday August 14: Day of action at railway stations across Britain. 
As the next round of fare increases is announced, protest against job and 
service cuts, higher fares and the huge profits of rail companies. 
Organised by National Union of Rail, Maritime and Transport Workers: 
www.rmt.org.uk/news/events/cut-fares-not-staff-day-of-action. 

Don’t attack Iran 

Public meetings organised by Stop the War Coalition. Oppose British 
government support for Trump’s military brinkmanship. 

Thursday August 15, 7pm: Friends Meeting House, 22 School Lane, 
Liverpool LI. Speakers include Lindsey German, STWC convenor, 
www. facebook. com/ events/615383922282701. 

Friday August 16, 7.30pm: East Oxford Community Centre, 

44 Princes Street, Oxford OX4. Speaker: Billy Hayes (ex-general 
secretary CWU, now STWC national officer). 

Organised by Oxford Momentum: 
www.facebook.com/events/916415475375935. 

Saturday August 17,11am: Bold Street Methodist Church, Palmyra 
Square North, Warrington WA1. Speakers include Billy Hayes, 
www. facebook. com/events/3 77086566274616. 

Tuesday September 3, 7pm: PRSC, 14 Hillgrove Street, Bristol BS2. 
Speaker: Sweta Choudhury, STWC Officer, 
www. facebook. com/events/412508799609110. 

Tuesday September 3, 7pm: York Room, Ilford Central Library, 
Clements Road, Ilford IG1. Speaker: Mayer Wakefield, STWC. 
www.facebook.com/events/2353938714686395. 

Saturday September 7, 3pm: Bloomsbury Baptist Church, 235 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. Speakers include Andrew Murray 
(Unite) and rapper activist Lowkey. Entrance £3 (£0). 
www.facebook.com/events/872601313126969. 

Human rights as focus of struggle 

Thursday August 15, 6pm: Study session, Jack Jones House, 

2 Churchill Way, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Merseyside Socialist Theory Study Group: 
study4socialism@outlook.com. 

Peterloo march for democracy 

Sunday August 18,11.30am: March from 10 locations near central 
Manchester to rally in Albert Square at 1pm. Commemorate the 
Peterloo massacre of 1819, when 70,000 peaceful protestors were 
attacked, leaving 18 dead and hundreds seriously injured. 

Organised by Peterloo march for democracy: 
www.peterloodemocracy.com/map-of-march. 

Burston Strike School rally 

Sunday September 1,10.30am to 3.30pm: Commemoration rally, 

Diss Road, Burston, Norfolk IP22. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, 
PCS general secretary. Entrance free. 

Organised by Unite the Union and TUC: 
www.facebook.com/events/2346318492257759. 

Stop arming Israel 

Monday September 2, 9.30am to 8pm: Day of action at the Defence 
and Security Equipment International arms fair, east end of ExCel 
Centre, Royal Victoria Dock, London El6 (Prince Regent DLR). 
Demand a two-way arms embargo between the UK and Israel. 

Bring creativity, energy, banners, flags and drums. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign and Stop The Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/852120258506233. 

Resisting war in the 21st century 

Saturday September 7, 9.30am to 3pm: Stop the War Coalition AGM, 
Bloomsbury Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Decide the next actions for the campaign. Entrance £11.37 (£5.98). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Wigan Diggers Festival 

Saturday September 7,11am to 9.30pm: Open-air free festival, The 
Wiend, Wigan WN1. Commemorating Gerrard Winstanley and the 17th 
Century diggers movement with music and political stalls. 

Organised by Wigan Diggers’ Festival: 
www. facebook. com/events/46003 3934737521. 

Rally at TUC Congress 

Sunday September 8,1pm: Rally, Holiday Inn, Kings Road, Brighton 
BN1. Defend jobs, fight for a pay rise and stop the cuts. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www. facebook. com/events/421637865360379. 

Earth Strike UK 

Friday September 20, all-day events: Venues all over the UK. Call for trade 
unionists to join with students and school students in taking direct action on the 
climate crisis and ecological catastrophe - system change, not climate change! 
Organised by Earth Strike UK: 
www.facebook.com/events/743860869302537. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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BREXIT 


The clock is the spur 

Only a national government can stop Brexit, and that would mean splitting the Labour Party, reckons Eddie Ford 



Johnson has many disloyal MPs behind him 


N ot really surprising anyone, 
the Liberal Democrats won 
last week’s Brecon and 
Radnorshire by-election - generating 
much speculation about the extent of 
a ‘Boris bounce’, following a series 
of favourable polls for the new prime 
minister, which indicated that Brexit 
Party supporters are returning home 
to the Tories. 

Clearly, it was not an accident that 
Boris Johnson himself stayed away 
from the campaign - mainly because 
this was not a normal by-election, 
but rather the product of a recall 
petition. The sitting Tory MP and 
European Research Group member, 
Chris Davies, had been charged in 
February with claiming false election 
expenses and was sentenced to a 
community order of 50 hours unpaid 
work and a £1,500 fine. 1 The recall 
petition received 10,005 signatures 
(19%) - meaning he was recalled 
and a by-election sparked. However, 
Davies had the support of local Tories 
and ended up contesting the seat 
again - much to the fury of Johnson 
apparently. 

However, Jane Dodds - leader of 
the Welsh Lib Dems - won 43% of the 
vote on a 14.3% ‘bounce’, so to speak, 
with a 59.6% turnout figure that was 
the highest recorded in a Westminster 
by-election since Winchester in 
1997. This by-election was also 
distinguished by the fact that there 
was an anti-Brexit alliance, with Plaid 
Cymru, the Greens, the Independent 
Group for Change (formerly Change 
UK), etc all standing down to support 
Dodds. 

Given the atypical set of 
circumstances in Brecon, the Tories 
did much better than expected on 
39% (down only 9.6%). In that sense, 
you can talk about a sort of perverse 
‘Boris bounce’ - losing the seat, but 
still draining support from the Brexit 
Party, whose 10.5% was way down 
on its European election returns. 
Labour came a very bad fourth on 
5.3%, its support declining by 12.4% 
- seemingly a lot of its votes went 
to the Lib Dems. Having said that, 
Labour has not been in the running in 
Brecon for quite some time. Though 
a Labour heartland between 1939 to 
the end of the 1970s, it was captured 
by the Tories in 1979, who since then 
have been slugging it out with the Lib 
Dems, who held the seat from 1997 to 
2015. A solidly farming town, Brecon 
is the most rural of constituencies in 
England and Wales. 

The Lib Dems are now on the 
up and up. Frankly, it has been a bit 
surprising that it has taken this long 
for them to experience a revival - 
but that is mainly explainable by the 
level of opprobrium directed at them 
for their role in the 2010-15 coalition 
government. With the referendum, 
Nigel Farage’s Brexit Party and now 
the Boris Johnson premiership, the 
Lib Dems are now in near perfect 
territory as a thoroughly pro-European 
party - as has been the case since at 
least the days of Jo Grimond, when 
the Liberals could famously fit all its 
MPs into a London taxi. 

In terms of the Brexit split within 
the general population, the conditions 
are ripe for the Lib Dems to grow. Yes, 
many people have pointed out that if 
you add the Tory and Brexit Party 
vote together in Brecon, it comes to 
a majority. But at the end of the day 
there was no agreement between them 
and it is unlikely that there ever will 
be, because, when it comes to general 


elections, as opposed to by-elections, 
people vote for all sorts of reasons. 
Under conditions of a ‘first past the 
post’ electoral system and a Tory 
government pursuing a hard Brexit, 
the working assumption is that that 
the Brexit Party will be wiped out - 
with its current supporters, apart from 
a marginal residue, ending up back 
in the mother party. That is certainly 
what Boris Johnson and his advisors 
are banking on. 

Responsibilities 

We now have a situation where prime 
minister Johnson only has a House of 
Commons working majority of one - 
where Tory whips cannot guarantee 
getting a vote through the Commons. 
Tense times for all the parties. 

Hence The Guardian reports some 
interesting comments by shadow 
health secretary Jonathan Ashworth 
in response to claims from Dominic 
Cummings, now the senior political 
advisor to Boris Johnson, that it is “too 
late” for MPs to stop a no deal Brexit 
(August 4). According to Ashworth, 
there will be “opportunities” when 
parliament returns in September - 
by which he principally seems to 
mean a no-confidence vote against 
the government, followed by the 
formation of a temporary national 
government during the 14-day 
‘cooling off’ period. This echoes 
recent comments by the prominent 
Tory anti-no dealer, Dominic Grieve, 
about “bringing down the government 
and setting up a new one in its place” 
- the queen is “not a decorative 
extra”, he said, but somebody who 
at the end of the day has “residual 
powers and responsibilities” (August 
7). He added that she “might have 
to dispense” with the services of the 
prime minister - that is, give Boris 
Johnson the sack herself. In other 
words, the monarchy will save the day 
for the anti-Brexiteers. 

Apparently, once Johnson has 
been given the boot by the monarch 


or simple resigns, this government 
of national unity would exist for the 
sole purpose of requesting another 
extension to article 50 - on the basis 
that Brussels negotiators have said 
on a number of occasions that they 
would be willing to offer another 
Brexit extension if there was a 
significant “event” (ie, an election or 
referendum). It is envisaged that this 
temporary or emergency government 
would dissolve itself, once the 
extension has been granted, in order 
to hold a general election, in which 
the anti-Brexit parties presumably 
campaign for another referendum or 
even to revoke article 50. 

In reality, the lack of agitation so 
far for a national government has 
been surprising. It has been on the 
lips of various journalists, while both 
contenders for the Lib Dem leadership 
contest, for example, have mentioned 
it - but there has been no real urgency, 
even as the cliff edge approaches. 
Something has to be done, you would 
think. Even if some are still hoping, 
there is no chance of Boris Johnson 
picking up the phone and saying to 
Michel Bamier, or his replacement, 
that he was only kidding about the 
backstop and “do or die”. Ditto the 
EU shrugging its shoulders and 
saying is has no problem with an open 
border between an EU member and 
another country - just forget it. Boris 
Johnson is committed to getting rid of 
the backstop and the EU is committed 
to keeping it. 

Yes, you can concentrate on Boris 
Johnson’s track record of cynicism 
and opportunism all you like, but 
that is to misunderstand politicians - 
and politics in general. We should 
take seriously the government’s 
determination to leave the EU 
“whatever the circumstances”. 

So, if you want to prevent a no¬ 
deal Brexit, some sort of national 
government is the only way. But for it 
to happen a chunk of Tory MPs must 
be prepared for all intents and purposes 


to leave the party - they would lose 
the whip and get deselected. If you 
are Philip Hammond, you might do it 
in the ‘national interest’, as you have 
already reached the dizzy heights in 
terms of your career, and maybe the 
same goes for Dominic Grieve, who 
is willing to sacrifice himself for the 
grater good, as he sees it. 

Of course, the same would apply to 
Labour MPs who switch to a national 
government: they are automatically 
no longer Labour MPs. But at this 
stage no-one knows if the numbers are 
there for such a risky venture, which 
could have all sorts of unpredictable 
and unintended consequences. 

Far-fetched 

Yet it is doubtful whether a national 
government can be formed in the 
time period available to stop Brexit. 
There is no evidence that a sufficient 
number of MPs are willing to unite in 
this way, when it comes to the crunch. 

The Labour leadership itself has 
stated it would reject any opportunity 
to form a cross-party unity 
government with the aim of stopping 
a hard Brexit and would instead 
push for a general election if Boris 
Johnson lost a vote of no confidence. 
Shadow business secretary Rebecca 
Long-Bailey told Channel 4 News 
that the party “wouldn’t countenance 
a national government of unity” to 
deal with Brexit, as that would give 
Boris Johnson a “get out of jail free 
card” - though her logic is unclear. 
She added, surely significantly, that 
a national unity government would 
need to have a “ clear majority” in the 
Commons. Why, a clear majority? In 
fact a majority of one would suffice. 
In a similar vein John McDonnell said 
on August 7 that the party would only 
be prepared to broker a Labour-led 
government. But Corbyn and allies 
such as Long-Bailey and McDonnell 
are, in fact, a tiny minority in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. There 
are probably less than two dozen of 


them. 

But the main thing working for a 
national government is the ticking 
clock - not for nothing has a fancy 
£500 Brexit countdown clock being 
installed in both 10 Downing Street 
and Conservative Party headquarters. 2 
The Financial Times carried a 
revealing story about someone putting 
to Dominic Cummings the suggestion 
that if the government loses a no- 
confidence vote then Johnson would 
have to resign - “he spat his drink out 
laughing,” according to a senior No 10 
official: “the idea we will hand over 
to a new government rather than leave 
with an election after October 31 is 
laughable” (August 4). 

In other words, if we are to believe 
Cummings, Boris Johnson will refuse 
to resign if he loses a confidence vote 
and instead will call a post-Brexit 
election on the populist theme of 
‘people vs politicians’. In this way, he 
expects, or hopes, to get a huge ‘Boris 
bounce’ as the man who delivered 
Brexit as promised, in the teeth of 
opposition from the ‘remoaners’, 
the political class, metropolitan 
liberal elite, cowardly establishment, 
unpatriotic socialists, etc - here is the 
route to a viable working majority in 
parliament. A risky gamble, sure, but 
far from impossible. 

If that is the plan of Team Boris, 
which sounds perfectly plausible, 
then what on earth could MPs, 
parliament, judges, or anybody else, 
do about it? According to various 
constitutional experts, there is no 
legal or other obligation for a prime 
minister to resign if they lose a 
confidence motion - that is purely 
down to convention. If you have a 
prime minister determined to upturn 
the normal rules of the game - to hell 
with precedent and the old ways of 
doing things - then it is difficult to 
see how they could be frustrated. 
Boris Johnson is perfectly entitled 
constitutionally, when all is said and 
done, to call an election on a date 
of his choosing after October 31. In 
the opinion of Vernon Bogdanor of 
King’s College London, it would be 
a “Herculean task” for backbenchers 
to stop a no-deal Brexit at this stage. 

There is a wider political point 
to be made. The scheming by the 
likes of Dominic Grieve, Oliver 
Letwin, Yvette Cooper, Hilary Benn, 
Jonathan Ashworth, etc is exactly 
what Marx in The 18th Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte describes as 
“parliamentary cretinism”: a total 
belief in parliamentary manoeuvres 
within the framework of the existing 
rules , when you yourselves by 
your manipulations have given 
the Bonaparte figure the ability 
to appeal to “the people” against 
these procedural rules - whether 
you are Boris Johnson or Dominic 
Cummings. It is just about feasible 
that if the anti-Brexit rebels come 
back to Westminster on September 3 
(assuming parliament does not remain 
prorogued) with a previously agreed 
coalition plan, vote down Johnson 
and demand the queen appoint them 
as the alternative government - then 
perhaps that might work • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Recall petitions were first introduced in the UK 
in 2015 - an election being automatically triggered 
if the subsequent petition is signed by at least 10% 
of eligible voters. 

2. www.mirror.co.uk/news/politics/boris-johnson- 
puts-up-brexit-18811041. 
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PALESTINE 


Reject the IHRA 

The decision of Tower Hamlets council to refuse to host the Big Ride for Palestine is both cowardly and 
shameful, writes Tony Greenstein 



Helping to raise funds for children in the world’s biggest open prison 


I n what must count as one of the most 
shameful and racist decisions of a 
‘Labour’ council, Tower Hamlets 
refused last weekend to host the Big 
Ride for Palestine. 1 

The reasons that council officials 
gave were that raising money to fund 
sporting equipment for Palestinian 
children had “political connotations”, 
which meant that the closing rally of 
this year’s bike ride could not go ahead 
in the borough “without problems”. 
One wonders whether raising money 
for Israeli Jewish children would also 
have had “political connotations”. The 
stench of hypocrisy is overbearing. 

Officials told organisers there was 
a risk speakers might express views 
which contradicted the council’s 
policies on community cohesion and 
equality. Fancy that. You would never 
guess that we live in a democracy, but 
this is what free speech under a New 
Labour council is about. But I guess we 
should be grateful: if this were Israel we 
could be locked up without trial - it’s 
called administrative detention. 2 

What kind of Orwellian world do we 
live in, when supporting children in the 
world’s largest open prison, Gaza, might 
be thought to promote inequality? How 
could this possibly affect “community 
cohesion” - unless they are saying 
Jewish pro-Israel residents would be 
upset by the thought of supporting 
Palestinian children? 

The real reason for banning the Big 
Ride was that supporting the event might 
breach the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance’s ‘working 
definition’ of anti-Semitism 3 because of 
references on the Big Ride’s website to 
apartheid and ethnic cleansing. 

In other words, calling Israel what 
it is - an apartheid state - and referring 
to ethnic cleansing is considered to be 
‘anti-Semitic’. What this really means is 
that telling the truth is now anti-Jewish! 
But in fact the IHRA is effectively 
saying that Jews are racist, because if 
you are anti-racist you are anti-Jewish. 

There is no doubt that Israel is 
a racist and apartheid state. It is a 


F ollowing the success of the last 
four months, when we have 
managed to achieve our newly 
increased £2,000 fighting fund 
target, we’re now aiming to make it 
five in a row! 

As usual, we’ve seen a large 
number of start-of-the-month 
standing orders - 15 of them, 
totalling £226.1 notice that amongst 
them comrade MD appears to have 
added an extra £4 to his monthly 
contribution, taking it up to £16, 
while comrades AC (£50), CG 
(£30), GD (£25) and NR (£18) were 
amongst the other regulars. 

On top of that we received 
one-off donations from EW, who 
frequently contributes to our 
fighting fund and this time stumped 
up £50, and GS - a comrade whose 
name I do not recognise, but who 
made a bank transfer of £20. No 
doubt they will step forward to 
identify themself very soon! 


state where the chief rabbi of Safed, 
a government employee, backed up 
by dozens of other rabbis, issued an 
edict forbidding Jews to rent homes 
to Arabs. 4 It is a state where hundreds 
of Jewish communities are legally 
entitled, under the 2011 Admissions 
Committee Law, to bar Arabs from 
their communities, and where 
hundreds of demonstrators came 
onto the streets in Afula to protest 
the sale of a house to an Arab. 5 It is 


There was only one PayPal 
donation this week - a useful £30 
from comrade GH. But there were 
no contributions by cheque. But 
not to worry - we start August with 
£326 in our coffers. However, as 
next week will be the last issue 
before our two-week summer 
break, how about lifting my spirits, 
along with this month’s running 
total, and sending me off happy, 
all buoyed up for our return in 
September. 

Feel free to write a cheque, 
click on our PayPal button or - 
best of all - make a bank transfer 
(sort code 30-99-64, account 
number 00744310). Go on - make 
my day! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


a state where education is segregated 
and, according to the 2006 Israeli 
Democracy Institute Survey, 62% 
of Israelis wanted the government 
to encourage local Arabs to leave 
the country and 75% of Jews did not 
approve of sharing apartments with 
Arabs. 6 It is a state where not one 
single Arab village or town has been 
created since 1948, whereas hundreds 
of Jewish communities have been 
established. 

As for ethnic cleansing, it is 
the official policy of the Israeli 
government, of whatever political 
hue, to increase the number of Israeli 
Jews and reduce the size of the 
Arab population. That is why no 
Palestinian refugees are allowed to 
return, whereas any Jew is allowed to 
‘return’ whether or not they have ever 
been in Israel before. 

It is a state where the ministry of 
education can ban a book, Borderlife , 
about a relationship between Jewish 
and Arab teenagers because it gives 
the ‘wrong message’. Education 
officials explained that “intimate 
relations between Jews and non-Jews, 
and certainly the option of formalising 
them through marriage and having 
a family... is perceived by large 
segments of society as a threat to a 
separate identity”. 7 

According to Dalia Fenig, a senior 
education official, 

Young people of adolescent age 
tend to romanticising and don’t, 
in many cases, have the systemic 
vision that includes considerations 
involving maintaining the identity 
of the people and the significance 
of assimilation. 8 

In other words, teenagers might not 
yet have had time to ‘assimilate’ the 
racist ideology behind a ‘Jewish’ state, 


which says that mixed relationships 
between Jew and Arab are forbidden. 

As for ethnic cleansing, where 
would one begin? The demolition of 
100 Palestinian homes in July in Sur 
Baher, Jerusalem might be a start. 9 

Pro-Israel 

Of course, the IHRA does not actually 
say that calling Israel an apartheid 
state or a state that practises ethnic 
cleansing is anti-Semitic. It does not 
have to. It is vague enough for officials 
to interpret it cautiously - excluding 
anything controversial that might 
cause “problems” later. That is how 
bureaucracies operate. 

Seven of the IHRA’s eleven 
“examples” of ‘anti-Semitism’ relate 
to Israel. The preamble to the examples 
states: “Contemporary examples of 
anti-Semitism ... could, taking into 
account the overall context, include 
...” But, of course, council officials 
and politicians do not do context. They 
apply the definition as if the examples 
are inflexible and straightforward. 

The IHRA ‘definition’ has been 
subject to excoriating criticism by a 
host of academics and legal scholars, 
such as Geoffrey Robertson QC, who 
labelled it as “not fit for purpose”. 
Hugh Tomlinson QC described it as 
“chilling” free speech and the Jewish 
former court of appeal Judge, Sir Stephen 
Sedley, was similarly critical. Even 
David Feldman, director of the pro- 
Zionist Pears Institute for the Study of 
Anti-Semitism, described the IHRA 
as “bewilderingly imprecise”, while 
the person who drafted it, Kenneth 
Stem stated: “The definition was not 
drafted, and was never intended, as 
a tool to target or chill speech on a 
college campus.” 10 

Last week even Dr Geoffrey 
Alderman - a maverick, rightwing, 
Zionist academic and former Jewish 


Chronicle columnist - slated the 
IHRA definition. Like Geoffrey 
Robertson, he described the IHRA as 
not fit for purpose. 11 The IHRA’s 11 
examples “embed numerous internal 
contradictions”, he said. 

However, no amount of reasoned 
argument or logic can withstand the 
unanimity of bourgeois support for 
Zionism. The IHRA is a necessary 
defence of British foreign policy 
support for Israel. So, despite all of this 
criticism, the IHRA continues on its 
way, because it is important to dress up 
support for the west’s guard dog in the 
Middle East in rosy and comfortable 
colours. 

The actions of Tower Hamlets 
council are, of course, outrageous. 
Tower Hamlets is a heavily Bengali 
and Muslim area and the idea that 
supporting the Palestinians is anti- 
Semitic is not likely to gain much 
support in the area. Activists need 
to campaign for the replacement of 
this politically corrupt and racist 
New Labour council, which owes its 
existence to the undemocratic removal 
of the previous independent left 
administration of Lutfur Rahman, by a 
combination of the high court and Tory 
rightwinger Eric Pickles. 12 

But, above all, it is incumbent 
on the trade unions, which were 
responsible for the Labour Party 
adopting the IHRA, to now recognise 
that their existing policies in favour of 
the boycott, divestment and sanctions 
campaign and Palestinian rights are 
incompatible with support for the 
IHRA. 

My own branch of Unite has sent an 
open letter to Len McCluskey calling for 
the union to reverse its support for the 
IHRA. Activists in Unison and other 
trade unions should be working along 
the same lines. Our message should be 
simple - support the Palestinians, not 
Israeli apartheid and Zionism. 

On October 12 the Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign will be holding 
a trade union conference. It has so 
far ensured that the IHRA is kept 
off the agenda, as the Socialist 
Action leadership of PSC is anxious 
not to come into conflict with the 
union leaders. It provides an ideal 
opportunity for us to raise the issue 
nonetheless. 

Our message is that the IHRA 
‘definition’ must go. It has nothing 
to do with fighting anti-Semitism 
and everything to do with supporting 
racism and apartheid in Israel • 

Notes 

1. www.thebigride4palestine.com. 

2. See www.btselem.org/topic/administrative_ 
detention. 

3. www.holocaustremembrance.com/working- 
definition-antisemitism. 

4. www.haaretz.com/1.5005432. 

5. See www.adalah.org/en/content/view/8327. 

6. www.ynetnews.com/ 
articles/0,7340,L-3248693,00.html. 

7. See www.telegraph.co.uk/news/worldnews/ 
middleeast/israel/12075676/Officials-ban- 
book-depicting-love-story-between-Israeli-and- 
Palestinian-from-Israeli-classrooms.html. 

8. www.haaretz.com/israel-news/.premium-israel- 
bans-novel-depicting-arab-jewish-romance-from- 
schools-1.5383970. 

9. www.midd1eeastmonitor.com/20190722- 
palestine-fm-israels-demolition-of-100-homes-in- 
jerusalem-a-war-crime. 

10. https://docs.house.gov/meetings/JU/ 

JU00/20171107/106610/HHRG-115-JUOO-Wstate- 
StemK-20171107.pdf. 

11. www.independent.co.uk/voices/labour- 
antisemitism-tom-watson-blood-libel-jewish- 
conspiracy-ihra-a9029081 .html. 

12. See www.theguardian.com/ 
commentisfree/2015/apr/29/lutfur-rahman-tower- 
hamlets-mayor-verdict-undue-spiritual-influence. 
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STRATEGY _ 

Widening frame of debate 

Mike Macnair begins an examination of the ‘Kautsky debate’ that is taking place on the US left 



Bolsheviks were deeply rooted in the working class and based on the model of Germany’s SPD 


O ver 2018-19, the US left has 
been carrying on a debate on 
socialist strategy in the form 
of discussing the role of Karl Kautsky 
(1854-1938). We have in this paper 
carried a few interventions in this 
debate, starting with an early one - Eric 
Blanc on ‘The roots of 1917’ (October 
27 2016), and then Jim Creegan’s 
‘Walking the tightrope’ (March 22 
2018) but more recently including 
Donald Parkinson’s ‘Revolution or 
the “democratic road’” (April 25 
2019) and a Trotskyist two-parter 
from Jim Creegan: ‘Steady rightward 
trajectory’ and ‘Commitment to 
orderly progress’ (May 2 and 9). 

I wrote a critical letter in response 
to comrade Creegan’s articles (May 
16), but this is a fuller, if rather belated 
intervention in an extensive debate, 
and it will in consequence inevitably 
involve more than one article. 

The debate is, in fact, in my 
opinion pretty largely unproductive. 
Eric Blanc, who was still talking sense 
in 2016-17, has in his 2019 articles 
travelled down the standard road 
from Trotskyism to social democracy 
along the lines of Henri Weber’s 
1983 collection Socialisme: la voie 
occidentale - “between Baden and 
Luxemburg” on the road to Baden. 1 
The preceding interventions of Vivek 
Chibber ( Jacobin December 2017) 
and James Muldoon ( Jacobin January 
2019) have the same character, 
only more clearly. The idea is that 
‘Leninism’ promoted an inappropriate 
‘insurrectionism’ and an electoral 
road is more realistic for ‘western 
democracies’. 

On the other side, Lars T Lih, John 
Riddell and Mike Taber, and Donald 
Parkinson, rightly respond to Blanc 
by rejecting the supposed opposition 
between Bolshevik ‘insurrectionism’ 
and electoral politics. But Charlie Post 
and several other authors - comrade 
Creegan included - feel the need to 
reassert the old narrative of Kautskyan 
‘passivity’ and ‘electoralism’ and 
counterpose to it a ‘street and strike’ 
orientation, which gets attached to 
the name of Rosa Luxemburg, but is 
actually closer to Mikhail Bakunin’s 
1867-71 critique of the ‘Marxists’. 

The frame of the debate is 
too narrow, being defined by the 
successes and failures of the workers’ 
movement in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, set against the impasse 
of the left (centre-left as well as far 
left) in the late 20th and early 21st. 
The strategic question of ‘reform or 
revolution’ - tedious as rediscussion 
of this issue perhaps is - needs 
to address both a wider range of 
revolutions, and the routine practice 
of capitalist ‘democratic’ (really rule- 
of-law liberal) constitutionalism, not 
just the risk of coups a la Chile 1973. 

At the same time, Blanc’s shift into 
the Democratic Socialist Alliance and 
its project seems to have carried with 
it (as Taber points out) a downgrading 
of his historical intelligence. He 
offers - in outline, as is inevitable in 
the overdesigned pages of Jacobin 
- an implicit micro-narrative of 
Bolshevism, which is at a lower 
standard of history than his earlier 
work. 

On the other hand, the ‘anti- 
electoralist’ opponents offer a 
micro-narrative of the evolution 
of the German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD), which has sources in 
‘official’ communism derived from 
the German lefts, including the pro¬ 
war former leftist, Parvus; and also 
(and more usually cited) sources in 
historians associated with British and 
US intelligence in the immediate post¬ 
war period. No attention is paid to the 


biases of the witnesses employed, or 
to historical work outside this cold 
war framework, which might call into 
question its narrative. 

There is a substantial emphasis in 
these arguments on the ‘mass strike’ 
debate of 1910: should the SPD 
have pushed forward from the mass 
demonstrations for universal suffrage 
in Prussian cities to a general strike 
call? Before coming back to this issue 
rather later, I will say at the outset 
that in my view the arguments of 
the German left in the 1910 debate 
are substantially identical to the 
arguments for local adventurism in 
Petrograd in July 1917 (which the 
Bolsheviks averted by turning the 
attempted insurrection into a limited 
demonstration), 2 in Berlin in January 
1919 and in the ‘March Action’ in 
Saxony in 1921, and - as Trotsky 
thought in 1910 - would have led to 
the same result as these latter events: 
isolation of the advance guard (the 
minority part of the working class, 
which was already willing to push 
forward to confrontation) and a 
crushing defeat. 

Because I think that the ‘mass 
actionist’ version of Kautsky and 
the degeneration of the official SPD 
is just plain wrong, I will engage 
in some detail with the positive 
arguments of the guys who want to 
use Kautsky’s or related ideas as 
support for the orientation of the 
DSA. I choose to do this rather than 
running an alternative anti-Kautsky 
argument that I think is fairly likely 
to be true, but that involves complex 
counterfactuals. That argument 
would be that the ‘Kautskyite’ policy 
of the German Independent SPD 
and Austrian SPO in 1918-20 - of 
avoiding a European civil war which 
the workers’ movement might at that 
time have won - made the victories of 
Hitler and Dollfuss in 1933 and the 
world war which followed inevitable. 

Starting point 

The background to the debate, clearly 
enough, is the rise of the Democratic 
Socialists of America to relative 
dominance within the US left. As of 
September 2018, the DSA had 50,000 
members, and two representatives in 
Congress - massively outstripping 
in membership anything since 
the Communist Party USA in the 
popular front period, and in elected 


representatives since the Socialist 
Party of America in the early 20th 
century. 3 By comparison, the CPUS A 
claims 5,000 members 4 and, though 
deeply involved with the Democrats 
for many years, has plainly had a lot 
less impact than the DSA. With the 
collapse of the International Socialist 
Organization (around 1,500 members 
at its height) the far-left groups are 
now all marginal even by comparison 
with the CPUSA. 5 

In this context, Bhaskar Sunkara’s 
Jacobin magazine has thrown its lot 
in with the DSA more clearly than it 
had at the outset. 6 Though Jacobin 
has carried polemics against the ‘neo- 
Kautskyans’, it has been more active 
in promoting pro-DSA arguments, of 
which these are part. 

The kick-off for the debate was, as 
I have already said, Vivek Chibber’s 
‘Our road to power’ ( Jacobin 
December 5 2017). The only Kautsky 
connection in this article is the 
title, which echoes that of his 1909 
pamphlet The road to power. 1 We may 
guess that the title is the choice of the 
Jacobin editors. 

The article is a ‘Russian revolution 
centenary’piece. Chibber’s arguments, 
though presented in these terms, 
are not in fact new. His critics have 
largely targeted the second half of the 
article (arguments for gradualism and 
objections to economic planning), 
but have given the first half, on the 
sort of party that is needed, an unduly 
soft ride. 

This article will focus on a critique 
of Chibber on the ‘party question’. 
A future article will address the 
questions of the state, ‘democracy’, 
‘liberal rights’ and ‘gradualism’ in 
Chibber’s, Muldoon’s and Blanc’s 
arguments (and take a side-swipe at 
Chibber’s objections to planning, 
which are largely unsupported); 
before I return to a critique of the 
‘ insurrectionists ’ or ‘ strikists ’. 

Chibber’s PhD was supervised 
by Erik Olin Wright, which locates 
him - roughly, and in the absence 
of other clear evidence of political 
commitments - in the ‘analytical 
Marxist’ wing of Eurocommunism. 
More recently his 2013 book 
Postcolonial theory and the specter of 
capital was in the general frame of the 
‘political Marxism’ of Robert Brenner 
and Ellen Meiksins Wood; but in 2018 
an endeavour to promote a theoretical 


journal, Catalyst - published by 
Sunkara and edited by Chibber and 
Brenner - broke down, for reasons 
which remain obscure, with Sunkara 
sacking Brenner. ‘Our road to 
power’ is a lot more ‘Wrightist’ than 
‘Brennerite’ in character. 8 
Chibber argues: 

There are two broad legacies 
of the Russian Revolution - 
an organisational one and an 
institutional one. By organisational, 
I mean issues pertaining to building 
vehicles for collective action in 
capitalism - unions, parties and 
the like. By institutional, I mean 
the basic structures that will 
comprise a post-capitalist society 
- the political system, economic 
organisation, the structure of 
rights. 

This is, to begin with, not a helpful 
way of approaching the distinction. 
The reason why not is partly that 
(as I have argued elsewhere) the 
Russian revolutionaries built their 
governmental forms after October on 
the forms of organisation constructed 
for carrying on the struggle under 
the existing regime. 9 Conversely, six 
paragraphs after the passage quoted 
we find Chibber arguing about pre- 
1918 Bolshevism, in its relation to the 
modem left, that: 

If there were institutional 
mechanisms in place which 
ensured democracy then we could 
just copy them, put them in place. 
But if it was a question of a 
contingent internal culture, it 
means that democratic practices 
have to depend on a kind of 
moral commitment - which will 
be harder to replicate, because 
leaders tend to want to close 
down democracy, not uphold it. 

That is, “institutional” issues are a 
part of “organisational” ones, as well 
as the other way round. 

Party 

As we can see from what I have 
just quoted, Chibber begins with 
the party question, and asserts that 
“it’s hard to imagine a way for the 
left to organise itself as a real force 
without some variant of the stmcture 
the early socialists hit upon - a mass, 


cadre-based party with a centralised 
leadership and internal coherence” 
- before he arrives at the problem 
of “institutional mechanisms” in 
Bolshevism (quoted above), which 
he leaves as an open question: “it’s 
important to study the lesson and 
the actual practice to see where that 
democracy came from”. 

He tells us nothing about 
this issue. We do know that the 
Bolsheviks’ organisational forms 
were basically derived from those 
of the German SPD. These, in turn, 
were explicitly aimed against both 
localism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, the ‘labour monarchist’ 
‘centralism of the unified will’ of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter- 
Verein of Ferdinand Lassalle and 
his successor, Jean-Baptiste von 
Schweitzer. They involved regular 
party conferences, stenographically 
published; the publication of internal 
debates; and the right of the localities 
to raise their own funds, to appoint 
their own officials and to publish 
their own press, alongside that of the 
central leadership. 10 

It is these institutional forms of the 
relation of centre and localities which 
provided material support and space 
for a vibrant internal political life and 
factions, without there being a formal 
right to form factions. 

The point can be seen by comparing 
the old ‘official’ Communist Party of 
Great Britain before 1991 - which 
had factions in practice through the 
powers of the localities, though in 
theory factions were prohibited - with 
the British Socialist Workers’ Party, 
which has a theoretical right to form 
(temporary) factions that is in practice 
useless due to the overcentralisation 
of finances and publication (the same 
was true of the US ISO). 

The SPD’s organisational forms 
were adopted in the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers Party in 1905- 
06, initially by the Mensheviks. 
Though submerged in clandestinity, 
they were applied in Bolshevism 
through 1917 and into the civil 
war period, when they were partly 
replaced with ‘military centralism’ 
for reasons of the imperatives created 
by the destruction of the majority 
support for the Soviet government by 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, and by the 
practical needs of conducting the civil 
war. 11 
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A further question is what Chibber 
means by “a mass, cadre-based party 
with a centralised leadership and 
internal coherence”. “Mass” and 
“cadre-based” are on the face of things 
inconsistent ideas, since the cadre are 
- in military terms - the long-service 
NCOs, trainers and techs, as distinct 
from the short-service conscripts; 
and the transfer of the idea into the 
left means the long-time activists or, 
in Cannonite organisations, the full- 
timers. The ‘cadre’ are thus on any 
terms counterposed to the ‘mass’. 

“Centralised leadership” is fine 
if it means a central committee with 
broad powers answerable to annual 
congresses. It is disastrous if it means 
the sort of centralisation we have seen 
in the SWP, or the US International 
Socialist Organization before its 
collapse, or that sought by Peter Taaffe 
trying to play the role of Schweitzer 
in the ADAV in the Committee for a 
Workers’ International. 

And what does “internal coherence” 
mean? Chibber sets it up against 
“multi-tendency organisations”; but 
to oppose “multi-tendency” seems 
to be no more than the standard far- 
left anti-factionalism, which would 
nullify Chibber’s hope for an “open 
and democratic” internal life. 

The formula “a mass cadre-based 
party with a centralised leadership 
and internal coherence” is, in short, 
slippery and misleading. If we are 
to provide a short formula for “the 
structure the early socialists hit upon” 
it would, rather, be something along 
the lines of: 

An individual dues-paying 
membership party, as large as 
possible, based on acceptance 
of a short summary political 
programme setting out the party’s 
long-term goals, and having both 
central and local (and sectoral) 
decision-making bodies, and 
committed to publishing media 
independent of the capitalist 
media. 

This is inevitably a bit longer than 
Chibber’s version. It substitutes 
“individual dues-paying membership” 
for “cadre” for reasons already given. 
It substitutes “as large as possible” for 
“mass”, because demanding a mass 
character from the outset is to make 
the best the enemy of the good. 

It substitutes acceptance of a 
programme for “internal coherence”, 
for reasons partly of historical accuracy 
(this was the form of the parties of 
both the Second International and 
of the Third) and partly because of 
recognition of the persistent abuse of 
“internal coherence” in the left. 

It adds to Chibber’s short version 
something fundamental which was 
missing in it: that the parties of the 
Second and Third Internationals 
understood that the capitalist media - 
in their times, mainly the press - serve 
capital, and the working class needs 
to publish for itself through its own 
organisations. 

And it adds the need for local and 
sectoral, as well as central, decision¬ 
making bodies. 

'Base’ 

Chibber’s second substantial point as 
to the party that is needed concerns 
its ‘base’. He argues at considerable 
length - a bit less than twice as much 
as he gives to party ‘structure’ - that 
the party needs to be a class party “in, 
of and for the labouring poor”. This, 
he says, “enabled those organisations 
to generate programmes that 
represented their base’s real interests, 
since the parties were in constant 
communication with them”. The left, 
he argues, has become isolated from 
workers, and as a result “became a 
haven for a kind of lifestyle politics 
for morally committed students and 
professionals”. 

What are the implications of this 
supposed to be? They are not worked 


out. Chibber’s reference to “lifestyle 
politics” is accompanied by a 
hyperlink cite to Connor Kilpatrick’s 
2015 Jacobin article, ‘Let them eat 
privilege’ - I guess inserted by the 
editors, since Kilpatrick’s article 
makes more or less the opposite point: 
that focusing on lifestyle differences 
among the lower classes serves the 
capitalist elite. 12 It seems more likely 
that Chibber means to polemicise 
against the various forms of identity 
politics, though there is nothing 
explicit here. 

Take it as read for the sake of 
argument that the US left is separated 
from the working class. (I want to be 
a little cautious about this, for reasons 
which will follow later.) What is the 
solution? The US Maoists and ‘state 
caps’ in the 1970s tried ‘industrial 
colonisation’ (sending members into 
factories), and so did part of the 
British left. In my own experience, I 
spent two years of my youth working 
in a car factory and nine months in 
a tin can factory. I certainly learned 
things from the experiences, even 
if I was a pretty ineffective militant. 
It is reasonably clear that industrial 
colonisation can produce increased 
contact with the actual trade union 
movement in manual work and 
its culture. It does not, however, 
overcome the fact that the left is a 
small minority. This is a political state 
of affairs. 

A second possibility is that the 
solution is for the left to cling tightly 
to the official organisations of the 
labour movement - meaning, in the 
USA, the trade unions; in the UK the 
trade unions and the Labour Party. 
However, the history and current 
politics in the UK (to go no further) 
mean that this course of action does 
not avoid the vices of the ‘isolated’ 
left. 

Sectarianism is strikingly illustrated 
by the current split in the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and 
its Committee for a Workers’ 
International, and its recent conduct 
in the Public and Commercial 
Services union, in spite of the Militant 
Tendency’s long involvement in the 
Labour Party until it departed in the 
early 1990s and SPEW’s continued 
involvement at a high level in 
the trade union movement. John 
Mclnally’s insider account of SPEW 
shenanigans in PCS, which he links 
to the unprincipled CWI split, makes 
this completely transparent. 13 

Conversely, the Morning Star 
recently ran an article attacking the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty over its 
frontist ‘Free Our Unions’ campaign 
(July 26). That the campaign is 
frontist is a legitimate complaint: 
the Matgamna group has a very long 
history of operating such fronts, which 
it controls by organisational means on 
the basis of first-mover power - just 
like the equivalent fronts promoted 
by the larger Trotskyist organisations 
(SWP, SPEW). But the article went 
on to argue that the demand of the 
AWL’s front, for general repeal of 
the anti-union laws, was ultra-leftist, 
preferring the much more limited 
‘realistic’ proposals of the Campaign 
for Trade Union Freedom. Matt 
Wrack, general secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union, rightly responded 
that the demand for general repeal is 
the one which has been consistently 
raised from the base of the trade 
union movement. 14 Here the point is 
that the Morning Star-C PB’s policy of 
clinging to the official structures of the 
trade unions as ‘the labour movement’ 
leads it to defend the interests of the 
full-time officials in maintaining the 
control of local disputes, which the 
anti-union laws give them, as opposed 
to “programmes that represented their 
base’s real interests”. 

The USA has seen a recent 
example of the same thing. The 
US Labor Party project of the late 
1990s was built with the support of 
several left-leaning union leaders. 


But it sterilised itself by refusing to 
engage in electoral campaigning until 
‘the time was right’, reflecting the 
union leaders’ commitments to the 
Democratic Party. It was naturally 
enough wholly derailed by the turn to 
war after 9/11. 15 

A third possibility is for the left 
to stop ‘going on about’ “lifestyle 
politics” like gender, race and so 
on, and focus exclusively on the 
economic issues. There are four 
objections to this potential approach. 
The first is that it is the failed policy 
of the British far left in its electoral 
interventions since the 1990s. 16 The 
second is that such a party would be 
nothing like the mass parties of the 
Second International which it claims 
to emulate, which displayed as much 
“lifestyle politics” as the modern far 
left. 17 

The third, related, point is that 
in fact, in order to hold the party to 
talking only about the ‘economic’ 
issues, it would be necessary to 
impose a bureaucratic regime of top- 
down control, which by sterilising 
local initiative and creativity would 
tend to hollow out the party. 

The fourth point is more 
fundamental. Capitalism by its 
own dynamics produces the 
political antagonism of liberals and 
conservatives, and hence the politics 
of gender and race-baiting and so 
on. 18 The corollary is that tea-break 
conversation at manual as much as at 
white-collar workplaces is as likely 
to be about issues of this sort, which 
have showed up in the media, as it is 
to be about wages, conditions, rent, 
and so on - or, for that matter, about 
issues of foreign policy, war and 
peace. 

How far is the left really separated 
from the working class by lifestyle 
differences, etc? As I said earlier, 
I want to be a little cautious about 
this. On the one hand, my own rather 
limited experience working on the 
line in a car plant in the 1970s seemed 
to me to show a rather ‘culturally’ 
diverse workforce (including a 
significant proportion of migrants, 
though the line-workers were mostly 
male). 

On the other hand, if we look back 
to the sociology of the mass parties 
of the Second International, it is clear 
that the spinal cores of these parties 
- Bolsheviks included - was skilled 
workers; not just lathe operators, 
toolmakers and so on, but also 
engineering draftsmen, for example. 
Shifts in the structure of industry, both 
with offshoring and with increased 
automation, together with the massive 
post-war expansions of higher 
education, mean that in the ‘core’ 
countries a significant proportion of 
people who would previously have 
been apprentice-trained now have 
some form of higher education. 

It seems to me that Chibber’s 
‘isolation’ argument here rests on the 
old ‘horny-handed sons of toil’ trope, 
which was already a problematic 
conception of class, when it was less 
stale than it has become. Back to the 
point already made. The mass parties 
of the Second International were not 
merely ‘economistic’ in their politics. 
The idea that a workers’ party should 
be ‘economistic’ is an aspect of the 
‘western’ implementation of people’s 
front conception of the 7th Comintern 
congress, and one which internalises 
‘business unionism’. 

The capitalist class and its politi¬ 
cal managers manage the subordinate 
classes by swinging between appeals 
for liberal solidarity between classes, 
and appeals for conservative-nation¬ 
alist and patriarchalist solidarity be¬ 
tween classes. The point was already 
recognised by Marx in 1871: 

Where the working class is not 

yet far enough advanced in its 

organisation to undertake a 

decisive campaign against the 

collective power - ie, the political 


power of the ruling classes - it 
must at any rate be trained for this 
by continual agitation against and a 
hostile attitude towards the policy 
of the ruling classes. Otherwise 
it will remain a plaything in their 
hands, as the September revolution 
in France showed, and as is also 
proved up to a certain point by the 
game messrs Gladstone and co are 
bringing off in England even up to 
the present time. 19 

The working class needs, in order to 
win concessions rather than merely 
serving as spear-carriers for the 
liberals or conservatives, to develop 
its own independent policy on issues 
like these - which has to start from 
the idea of the working class taking 
power, taking the leadership of the 
society. 

Political action 

To make this point is to see that 
Chibber’s argument for the party form 
also puts the cart before the horse. 
Why a political party as distinct 
from a trade union, a cooperative, 
a people’s army? His argument is 
merely success: 

[T]he multi-tendency organisations, 
the horizontalists, the anarchists 
and their affinity groups, the 
movement of movements, etc, have 
been able to mobilise for a time, 
but they have had little success 
sustaining movements - much 
less achieving real material gains. 
Indeed, the cadre-based model has 
been so successful that every major 
mobilisational party of the 20th 
century replicated it to some extent, 
even on the right. 

It is far from clear that this actually 
works as an effective argument 
against pure trade unionism. In spite 
of the decline of unions relative to 
their cold war heyday, they remain by 
a long way the most effective means 
of defence of workers’ class interests 
presently available. 

Chibber, in fact, assumes here some 
argument for working class political 
action. His argument will show up 
later as ‘strategy’ - the argument for a 
form of Fabian gradualist reformism. 
It is worth contrasting it with Marx s 
1871 argument for political action, 
which I have quoted on numerous 
occasions before, most recently in 
May, and have just quoted on the need 
for the perspective of power and for 
“a hostile attitude towards the policy 
of the ruling classes”. Just to extract 
another part of this: 

The political movement of the 
working class has as its object, of 
course, the conquest of political 
power for the working class, and 
for this it is naturally necessary 
that a previous organisation of 
the working class, itself arising 
from their economic struggles, 
should have been developed up to 
a certain point. 

On the other hand, however, 
every movement in which the 
working class comes out as a 
class against the ruling classes 
and attempts to force them 
by pressure from without is a 
political movement. For instance, 
the attempt in a particular factory 
or even a particular industry to 
force a shorter working day out 
of the capitalists by strikes, etc, 
is a purely economic movement. 
On the other hand, the movement 
to force an eight-hour day, etc, 
law is a political movement. 20 

It is this conception of political 
action which makes possible the 
idea of a membership party founded 
on acceptance of a short summary 
programme stating the party’s aims. 

It this idea of the basic role of the 
party which, in turn, enables the sort 
of party which can have common 


action in spite of the normality of 
disagreements, and can have the local 
and sectoral creativity made possible 
by having central, local and sectoral 
decision-making mechanisms. 

Post, then, was straightforwardly 
wrong to be ‘soft’ on Chibber on the 
party question. The ambiguities of 
Chibber’s conceptions of both the 
party and its tasks and its relation to 
its social ‘base’ would, if carried into 
practice , defeat the entire object he 
argues - of creating a vibrant, mass, 
working class socialist party like the 
parties of the Second International 
and the larger parties of the Third. 
Instead they would merely produce 
an ‘economistic’ bureaucratically 
controlled shell - which might be 
temporarily successful, but would 
be derailed as soon as capitalist 
managers turned to a new political 
manoeuvre • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. Presses Unitaires de France 1983. ‘Between 
Baden and Luxemburg’ is the title of one of 
Kautsky’s articles in 1910 - a geographical pun 
placing his opponent, Rosa Luxemburg, at one 
extreme, and at the other extreme the SPD in the 
Baden Land parliament who had voted for the 
budget in coalition with the liberals. 

2. ARabinowitch Prelude to revolution (Indiana 
1968) makes clear that this involved more 
controversy than appears from the account in 
Trotsky’s History. 

3. Eric Blanc argues in Jacobin (December 2017) that 
the Farmer-Labor Party of the 1920s-40s was the “the 
most successful labor party in US history” - but this 
rather misses the point that this was a one-state party 
(www.j acobinmag.com/2017/12/democratic-party- 
minnesota-farmer-labor-floyd-olson). 

4. www.peoplesworld.org/article/communist-party- 
membership-numbers-climbing-in-the-trump-era. 
Though the CPUS A probably has the same problem 
of ageing and relatively inactive membership as 
the Morning Star's CPB, it almost certainly has 

the same advantage of the Morning Star-C PB of 
historical relations with the labour bureaucracy, and 
is clearly substantially stronger than the Morning 
Star- CPB in the academy. 

5. Wikipedia asserts that Socialist Alternative has 
1,000 members, but it reported 300 in attendance 
at its November 2018 convention, which suggests 
lower real numbers (www.socialistworld.net/index. 
php/193-usa/10006-usa-2018-socialist-altemative- 
convention-300-gather-to-build-forces-of- 
socialism). Paul Demarty, who is better at digging 
up this sort of info than me, has the figure of 800 
(‘Taaffe expels his majority’ Weekly Worker August 
2). Whatever the actual figure, it can be anticipated 
that Taaffe’s utterly unprincipled split will lead 

to some sort of pro-Taaffeite split in Soc Alt, and 
will also demoralise his opponents as well as his 
supporters. 

6. See also comrade Creegan’s ‘Walking the 
tightrope’ Weekly Worker March 22 2018. Sunkara’s 
acquisition of the old Labour left Tribune title, 
which has been restarted as a Jacobin clone in terms 
of design, but with a more strongly ‘official left’ 
aspect to it, is a pointer in the same direction. 

7. Which was so ‘scandalous’ for the SPD 
leadership that it was recalled and had to be toned 
down before reprinting: JH Kautsky introduction 
to K Kautsky The road to power Humanity Books 
1996, ppxxii-xxiii. 

8. C Post in his ‘The “best” of Karl Kautsky isn’t 
good enough’ {Jacobin March 9 2019) links 
Chibber’s arguments with those of Andre Gorz, Leo 
Panitch and Sam Gindin; but this is merely to locate 
them slightly differently in the Eurocommunist 
spectrum - coming out of the ‘new left’ rather than 
directly. 

9. Revolutionary Strategy November 2008, pp48-50, 
97,116-20. 

10. A good many relevant references are in M 
Macnair, ‘Reclaiming democratic centralism’ 

Weekly Worker May 23 2019. 

11. There are some relevant references in M 
Macnair, ‘Full-timers and “cadre”’ Weekly Worker 
April 25 2019. 

12. www.jacobinmag.com/2015/04/1-99-percent- 
class-inequality. 

13. www.marxist.com/a-problem-of-prestige- 
the-crisis-within-the-committee-for-a-workers- 
intemational-cwi.htm (August 6). 

14. ‘For too long, trade unions have been held back: 
we must set them free’ Morning Star August 1. 

15. References at M Macnair, ‘Race and class’ 
Weekly Worker June 21 2018. 

16. These can be found chronicled at the Weekly 
Worker website by searching for ‘Socialist Labour 
Party’, ‘Socialist Alliance’, ‘Respect’ and ‘Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition’ among others. 

17. Consider, for example, the SPD Reichstag 
Fraktion’s backing in 1898 for Magnus 
Hirschfeld’s campaign for the decriminalisation 
of homosexuality (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Magnus_Hirschfeld) - a far more ‘way-out’ position 
than would now be the case. Cf also references in 
‘Race and class’ cited above in note 15. 

18. M Macnair, ‘Liberal and illiberal delusions’ 
Weekly Worker August 2. 

19. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1871/ 
letters/7l_ll_23.htm - quoted more fully in 
‘Negations of democratic centralism’ Weekly Worker 
May 30. An explanation of the contemporary 
political references is in that article at note 7. 

20. References above note 19. 
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HONG KONG 


Island illusions 

The political crisis in Hong Kong needs to be seen in the context of global politics, argues Paul Demarty 



Waving the Stars and Stripes 


D espite escalating repression, 
mass protests continue in 
Hong Kong. 

‘Mass’ is really the right word - 
participants number in the hundreds 
of thousands, with the total population 
of the ‘special administrative region’ 
a little over seven million. Clearly 
the insurrectionary mood reaches 
far into the popular classes, making 
the situation very difficult both for 
the local authorities and the Chinese 
government in Beijing. The police 
response is ‘robust’ by contemporary 
British standards, with tear gas widely 
deployed, along with rubber bullets. 
More ominously, there are numerous 
reports of extra-state violence, 
including two hit-and-run attacks on 
August 5 - which may very well be 
indirectly state-backed Triad gangs, 
or provocations by less pleasant 
elements of the anti-Beijing milieu. 
Either way, these are certainly not 
individuals acting spontaneously. 

Repeated invasions of the 
Legislative Council chamber, and 
the disappearance of chief executive 
office Carrie Lam from public life 
in the last couple of weeks, gave the 
impression that the region is becoming 
ungovernable. Lam reappeared on 
Monday to declare that the city was on 
the brink of a “dangerous situation”, 
as a general strike added to her woes. 

That said, there are possible 
escalations that may yet happen - 
most particularly the deployment 
of the army and even Tiananmen 
Square-style massacres. Certainly, 
Xi Jinping and his government seem 
inclined to tough it out for now; but 
we cannot imagine that Xi, who has 
brought a rougher, nationalist edge 
to the Chinese Communist Party 
leadership, cannot be provoked into a 
more savage approach to the problem. 

The immediate trigger for the 
current wave of protests was an 
amendment to the law which would 
allow extraditions to the mainland 
(and to Taiwan, but that presumably 
is not the issue). Lam presented it to 
the legislative council for approval 
and permitted no amendments except 
(surprise!) one that excluded financial 
crimes from the list, in order to 
reassure the ‘business community’. 


This is only one of many drip-drip 
attempts to harmonise the Hong Kong 
regime with the rest of China, in the 
two decades or so since its handover 
from Britain to the People’s Republic. 

This brings us, inevitably, to the 
complicated back-story to all this 
excitement. Hong Kong was lost to 
Britain by the Qing dynasty as a result 
of the opium wars - if not the bloodiest 
exploit of British imperialism, surely 
notable for being nakedly discreditable 
in motive (irritated by strong state 
control of trade in China, the British 
made a point of flooding the country 
with cheap opium, causing a social 
crisis that provoked a war the Chinese 
could not possibly have won). 

With a few additions in the area, 
Hong Kong remained in British 
hands - except for a short period of 
Japanese rule during World War II - 
until 1997, when a 99-year lease on 
much of its territory in the region was 
due to expire. It was agreed in the 
1980s to make the handover, as China 
began its integration into the global 
capitalist economy, with a series of 
compromises that would guarantee 
the city’s political autonomy and 
liberal economic regime for at least 
50 years. 

Having agreed all this, the British 
set about poisoning the chalice. Hong 
Kong had never been democratically 
governed. It was a British colony. 
It was administered by officials 
appointed in London. Outbreaks of 
dissent were quelled in the usual 
manner. Now, a series of commitments 
to more democratic functioning were 
lined up - conveniently timed so that 
they would have to be implemented 
by the new Chinese rulers. Thus, 
beyond the quite inevitable tensions 
raised by Beijing’s takeover - of a city 
with a not insubstantial population of 
refugees from the mainland - further 
ones were built into the system from 
the get-go. The result is the bizarre, 
‘neither fish nor fowl’ constitutional 
arrangements currently in place, 
which are supposed to be ‘tidied up’ 
in future - the old British governor 
is replaced with a CEO appointed by 
the central government. Meanwhile, 
the legislative council is only partly 
elected by suffrage: the rest consists 


of various sectional representatives 
of capital, plus a desultory brace 
of representatives for the labour 
movement. 

Democracy 

When a protestor in the region 
demands democracy, then, there is 
little enough to object to prima facie. 
Hong Kong has been traded like a 
Pokemon card, and the natural human 
aspiration to self-government denied 
by both the old colonial masters and 
the Stalinist regime in Beijing, in 
accordance with the basic character of 
both. Our very own Socialist Worker - 
never a paper to look a gift horse in the 
mouth - took much the same attitude, 
when its correspondent, Sadie 
Robinson, having provided much the 
same reminder of the imperial history 
as we have above, declared that 
“protestors should look to their own 
power to win real democracy in Hong 
Kong”. 1 

To invoke the protestors’ “own 
power” is to pose the question of the 
concrete politics of the movement, 
so far as it can be surmised. That is 
no easy task in such a case as this, 
with a great heterogeneity of forces 
swept up in it. There are western- 
friendly liberals, as demonstrated by 
the American, British and EU flags 
on display. There are, oddly enough, 
separatists: there has never been 
anything like a nation in Hong Kong, 
but clearly some see one coming 
into being. There are far-leftists and 
far-rightists; there are well-meaning 
priests; all human life is here, so far as 
it has a difference of opinion with the 
Chinese government. 

Mostly absent from the movement 
is the bourgeoisie, who seem instead 
to be divided between those who think 
the protestors should be bought off 
and those who think they should be 
crushed. Britain spent as much energy 
as it did writing political cheques for 
Beijing to cash because it suited the 
American geopolitical apparatus to 
have a financial centre politically 
within China - to some extent, but 
effectively under the control of the 
west. Paradoxically, however, that 
has also worked out quite nicely 
for the Chinese elite, the question 


being whether the ease of laundering 
corrupt gains outweighs the political 
cost. Xi, who is happy to get up ‘anti¬ 
corruption’ jacqueries against his 
enemies, has a somewhat different 
view of that equation from that of his 
predecessors; but the status quo ante , 
so far as Hong Kong’s financial elite 
is concerned, is cosiness between the 
city and the mainland. 

That, at least, was the status 
quo ante 2016; the wild card in 
the situation surely consists in the 
political situation the far side of the 
Pacific, with Sino-American relations 
deteriorating rapidly under the Trump 
doctrine of reversing imperial decline 
by upping the exploitation of friend 
and foe alike. Last week, the US 
president announced a new wave of 
tariffs on Chinese industrial goods; 
a subsequent devaluation of the 
yuan was seized upon on Monday by 
treasury secretary Tim Mnuchin as a 
pretext for formally accusing China 
of currency manipulation, as Trump 
has asserted for years. The response 
of the Chinese state is bullish, in 
formal terms - “a drowning man will 
clutch at a straw, but he should never 
blame the others for his own awkward 
situation,” declared the People s Daily 
- but the outcome of this farrago is 
radically uncertain, and in reality out 
of China’s hands anyway. The US has 
the military might to patrol China’s 
coast; the US has the reserve currency; 
the US buys China’s industrial output. 

In this context, the idea that the 
Hong Kong crisis can be resolved 
to the protestors’ advantage within 
Hong Kong is utterly illusory, for all 
the factions of the protestors (and 
for western cheerleaders like the 
Socialist Workers Party). Lor those 
left-leaning protestrs hoping to spark 
a wider democratic conflagration, 
the problem is immediately posed of 
political action on the mainland - not 
at some convenient later date. For 
the colonial-nostalgist supporters 
of the ‘liberal’ west - and, for that 
matter, separatists who hope to gain 
western sponsorship like the Syrian 
Kurds or some such - there is the 
problem that the incentives are not 
aligned. Firstly, Hong Kong is now 
an integral part of China, a China that 


has no problem with capitalists, but is 
seeking to tighten, not loosen its grip 
(this is reflected in the conservatism 
of the local bourgeoisie). Secondly, 
Hong Kong is far less important for 
China than it once was. When Hong 
Kong was reunited with the mainland 
it accounted for 18% of China’s 
GDP. Now the figure is around 4%. 
The tail definitely does not wag the 
dog. Thirdly, China is engaged in 
a strategic contest with the US. It is 
hardly going to allow Hong Kong 
to become a US outpost where it 
was once a British outpost. Chinese 
‘volunteers’ fought the US army to 
a standstill in the 1950-53 Korean 
war. Today the People’s Liberation 
Army is far more powerful and better 
equipped. 

So Hong Kong’s prospects are 
bound up with those of China. Hence 
comrade Robinson’s rather dumb case 
in Socialist Worker for the protestors 
relying on their own strength is 
just that, dumb. The same goes for 
subsequent commentary from the 
same paper, this time by Lam Chi 
Leung of the Left21 group: 

The strike on Monday is only 
an initial attempt, and a larger 
and longer general strike will 
be launched in the future. At 
the same time protestors, trade 
unions, student unions and social 
movements must combine into 
a joint action committee to lead 
the struggle. Through the action 
committee, the power of the workers 
and movements will converge. And 
this would establish the mass self¬ 
organisation that can take on the 
power of the ruling class. 2 

Such is comrade Lam’s stirring 
conclusion; but he also assures us that, 
“unless the Hong Kong police can no 
longer control the situation by itself, 
the regime is unlikely to dispatch the 
army”. Very good: but if there was a 
“mass self-organisation that can take 
on the power of the ruling class”, 
would that not mean precisely that 
the police had lost control, and now 
presumably the protestors and strikers 
would be taking on the full might of the 
Chinese state? We would perhaps bet 
on the city’s heterogeneous democracy 
movement against Triad thugs; but the 
People’s Liberation Army? 

As ever, the spontaneist left 
imputes to strike action various magic 
powers; it seems that the importance 
of the working class in political action 
is that it can transcend the material 
reality of its situation merely by not 
going to work. In reality, a programme 
for sustained struggle throughout 
China against the chimerical state- 
capitalist political regime is needed, 
in which Hong Kong might function 
as a base area, as Shanghai did for 
the infant Chinese Communist Party 
in the 1920s, but from which it can 
hardly separate its fate by force of 
will. Success in that larger endeavour 
is hardly impossible, but it poses tasks 
only for the healthier elements of the 
present movement: pro-capitalist 
liberals and far-right separatists must 
be left behind • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://socialistworker.co.uk/art/48570/Defiant+ 
Hong+Kong+protests+target+the 
+govemment+and+humiliate+the+authorities. 

2. https://socialistworker.co.uk/art/48736/ 
The+movement+is+at+a+critical+point+ 
voice+from+Hong+Kong. 
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TURKEY _ 

Poised to invade Rojava 

Esen Uslu examines Erdogan’s plans for establishing protectorates in Kurdish areas in Syria and Iraq 



Turkey’s army will operate under the protection of fighter bombers or howitzers 


T he Turkish government has 
amassed a corps-sized military 
force along Syrian border, 
alongside the Kurdish towns of 
Kobani, Tell Abyad and Ain-Issa. This 
includes 30,000-40,000 soldiers in two 
armoured brigades, two mechanised 
brigades, and two commando brigades, 
basing them between the Turkish 
towns of Surug and Akgakale. 

The minister of defence, Hulusi 


Akar, who was formerly the head of 
general staff, had several meetings 
with the US Syrian special envoy, 
James Jeffrey, to seek his blessing. 
Foreign minister Mevliit Qavu^oglu is 
quite open about what is planned: “We 
have gone into Jarablus, Al-Bab and 
Afrin [provinces of Syria]. Now we 
are going to the east of the Euphrates 
river.” He claimed that both Russia and 
the US had been informed beforehand. 


As for the minister of the interior, 
Suleyman Soylu, he has been 
fanning up anti-refugee sentiment 
in inflammatory speeches. That is 
his way of drumming up support for 
the imminent attack on Syria. The 
provincial governors under his control 
have started swooping on “irregular” 
immigrants in drag-net operations in 
Turkey’s major cities. Those detained 
are being sent to camps in the border 
area where they had first sought refuge. 

Undocumented refugees are being 
deported unceremoniously back to 
where they came from. Within 24 hours 
scores of Syrian refugees living and 
working in Istanbul found themselves 
back in the Idlib province of Syria, 
where the Syrian and Russian airforces 
have maintained an unrelenting 
bombing campaign. 

As Turkey has only signed up to 
the 1951 Geneva Convention with 
significant reservations, it is not obliged 
to comply with any of its provisions. 
The government grants various types of 
arbitrarily defined permits to refugees, 
and claims the right to play with their 
freedom at will. Now it has clearly 
indicated its intention, following an 
invasion into north-eastern Syria, to 
send Syrian refugees to the villages 
and towns that would be available 
after the Kurds there are displaced. It 
is also to bolster the ranks of the Free 
Syrian Army, which it hopes to use as 
an ancillary force for the Turkish army 
of occupation. 

Since last spring military 
preparations have been underway. Yes, 
the S-400 affair, when Turkey struck 
a deal to buy missiles from Russia, 
attracted public attention across the 
world while military preparations 
were being completed. All leave has 
been cancelled in the military units 
stationed in south-eastern Turkey. A 
number of infamous Firtina (Storm) 
self-propelled howitzers have been 
stationed in firing bases along the 
border. This long-range artillery will 
provide cover up to 40 kilometres into 
Syrian territory. 

These are the trump cards being 


deployed by the Turkish armed forces 
- if the USA declines to permit the 
Turkish airforce to operate in Syrian 
airspace, which is partially controlled 
by the Americans, its long-range 
artillery will provide the necessary 
accurate firepower to pummel Kurdish 
defences. The Turkish government’s 
proposal for a 40-kilometre-deep 
“buffer zone”, controlled by Turkish 
armed forces, fit with this technical 
reality. 

Now the US is trying to stop 
what appears to be an unstoppable 
development by engaging in a set of 
last-minute talks. The US wants to 
hold things back, but the Turkish side 
has been persistent in trying to force 
Washington to make up its mind: will 
the US stand by their Kurdish partners 
in the fight against Islamic State, or 
would they force the so-called Syrian 
Democratic Forces (SDF) to give 
more concessions then they had been 
prepared to? 

The US offer is of a 10-kilometre- 
deep security zone controlled jointly by 
Turkish and US in the rural areas, while 
leaving the towns and cities under the 
control of SDF. Turkey is considering 
this proposal only as a starting point in 
the bargaining process, and seems to be 
going for broke. It is making overtures 
towards Russia - a new-found ally in 
the region - as well as bargaining hard 
with the Americans and European 
Union by putting all sorts of pressure 
on their foreign policies in the region, 
including towards Cyprus and offshore 
drilling. 

Kurdish infighting 

While Turkey seems poised to thwart 
US and EU objections and attack deep 
into Syrian territory, its campaign in 
the Kurdish areas in Iraq has already 
been going on for more than three 
months now. The ‘Claw’ operations 
around the Harkuk and Metina regions 
of Iraqi Kurdistan are aiming to open 
up the way to the Qandil mountains, 
which is where the headquarters 
of the Kurdish freedom movement 
are believed to be, and to cut off the 


supply route from Iraqi Kurdistan into 
Rojava. 

In order to deny freedom of 
movement and winter bases to the 
Kurdish guerrilla groups in the region, 
the surveillance and armed drones are 
maintaining a constant watch. The 
airforce is carrying out almost daily 
bombing raids. Guarded by helicopter 
gunships, army construction teams 
are opening up new roads capable of 
carrying tanks and supply vehicles 
to Turkey’s newly built ‘permanent’ 
bases in the Hakurk and Metina 
regions. These are intended to 
maintain a presence throughout the 
harsh winter months in the region’s 
high altitude. 

If these operations achieve their 
objectives and these bases are ready 
by the winter, then they would be used 
as stepping stones in next spring’s 
proposed offensive into the Qandil 
mountains. That has been the holy 
grail of Turkish interventions in the 
region for the last 40 years. Several 
previous attempts have been thwarted, 
so we will see what happens this time. 
But it has to be said that conditions 
are not conducive for the operations 
of the Kurdish freedom movement. 

The Iraqi Kurdish government 
is closely cooperating with Turkey, 
as it also stands to benefit from the 
suppression of the Kurdish freedom 
movement. And it has attempted 
to make use of the current Turkish 
operations to suppress its own 
historical adversaries, the Baradosti 
clan. Following the assassination 
of a Turkish intelligence officer in 
Erbil, a leader of the Baradostis was 
detained as a prime suspect who had 
allegedly instigated the attack. The 
Baradostis have benefited greatly 
from their position in the supply 
chain of the US armed forces in 
Iraq. As oil revenue has been lost by 
Baghdad, Masoud Barzani’s Kurdish 
Democratic Party aims to take over 
the business. 

The approaching Eid al-Adha - 
the feast of sacrifice - could be very 
bloody indeed • 


Communist University 2019 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate, sponsored by 
the CPGB and Labour Party Marxists 

August 17-24 



Goldsmiths, University of London, 8 Lewisham Way, New Cross, London SE14 6NW 
Nearest stations: New Cross, New Cross Gate 

Accommodation: Loring Hall, St James 

Speakers include: Anne McShane, Graham Bash, Moshe Machover, 
Tony Greenstein, Michael Roberts, Pauline Hadway, Hillel Ticktin, 
Chris Knight and Ed Griffiths, as well as leading CPGB comrades. 

Full week, including accommodation in en suite single rooms - £250 
(£150 unwaged). Solidarity price: £300. 

First/final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £60 (£30). 

Day: £10 (£5). Single session: £5 (£3). Reservation: £30. 
Cheques: Make payable to CPGB and send to: 

BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer: Pay ‘CPGB’ - sort code 08-92-99, account 65109991. 
Email tina@cpgb.org.uk for further details. 
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DEBATE 


Marx 



vision 


In his second article, Nick Rogers concludes that there is no basis in the writing of Marx for Lenin’s 
schema of socialism and communism. Marx wrote no blueprints for how the future society should be 
organised 



One might as well blame Trotsky, as well as Lenin, for Stalin’s counterrevolution 


D oes the concept of a “bourgeois 
state without the bourgeoisie”, 
as described by Lenin in chapter 
5 of The state and revolution , find 
support in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme ? Remember, the Critique 
explains that the “revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat” was 
the form taken by the state during 
the transition “between capitalist and 
communist society”. Well, Marx is very 
clear that the “first stage of communist 
society” - although, in his memorable 
phrase, “still stamped with the birth¬ 
marks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges” - is nevertheless a 
communist society “based on common 
ownership of the means of production” 
that “does not acknowledge any class 
distinctions, because everyone is just a 
worker like everyone else”. 1 
Furthermore, 

Within the cooperative society 
based on common ownership of the 
means of production, the producers 
do not exchange their products; just 
as little does the labour employed 
on the products appear here as the 
value of these products, as a material 
quality possessed by them, since 
now, in contrast to capitalist society, 
individual labour no longer exists in 
an indirect fashion, but directly as a 
component part of total labour. 

This is a society that has superseded 
commodity production, the law of 


value and markets. The “fetishism of 
commodities” 2 that veils real social 
relations is no more. 

Even the Critique' s first phase of 
communist society is a society which has 
made a complete transition away from 
capitalism. There is no logical basis to 
be found in the Critique for arguing for 
a continuing role for “the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat” (the 
proletariat no longer exists), let alone 
a surviving “bourgeois state” (the 
bourgeoisie no longer exists). Marx 
poses what is precisely the relevant 
question: “What transformation will the 
state undergo in a communist society? 
In other words, what social functions 
will remain that are analogous to the 
present functions of the state?” 3 

Marx was famously averse to 
setting out prescriptions for the future 
society (as Lenin emphasises in The 
state and revolution). Marx and Engels 
distinguished themselves from utopian 
socialists, such as Charles Fourier and 
Henri de Saint-Simon, who drew up 
detailed blueprints for how society 
could be reorganised. In Marx’s view, 
the most perfect plan for the future 
would not get humanity one jot closer to 
achieving it, unless there was a material 
basis in the existing society that made 
such a future viable and achievable. 
Marx focused on identifying that 
material basis in capitalism. 

Marx’s single most important 
scholarly and scientific work is Capital. 
It is certainly the work to which he 


devoted the bulk of his intellectual life. 
Capital is an attempt to discover and 
describe the main laws of motion of the 
capitalist mode of production. It does 
not describe an actual capitalist society. 
A mode of production is an abstraction 
- what we would today call a scientific 
model that attempts to capture the most 
important features and dynamics of a 
particular type of society, which finds 
expression in a variety of different 
social formations. Critically for Marx, 
a mode of production is a historically 
limited phenomenon. Like everything 
in our universe, a mode of production 
has a beginning and an end. Its laws of 
motion not only describe its behaviour, 
but should say something about how it 
comes into being, evolves and ends. 

So Capital contains a lot of historical 
material about the birth of capitalism 
and Marx constantly refers to modes of 
production that preceded it and continue 
to overlap with and interpenetrate it. It is 
not a surprise then that a fairly constant 
object of the discussion in Capital - 
often implicit, but not infrequently 
explicit - is the mode of production that 
Marx thought capitalism was bringing 
into being. That, after all, was the point 
of Marx’s approach to the communist 
society he discussed in the Critique , or 
what can be more scientifically described 
in Marxist terms as the communist mode 
of production: it could only come into 
being on the basis of the capitalist “laws 
of motion”: ie, the creation of a class of 
propertyless producers, the proletariat; 


the socialisation of labour and 
cooperation within the workforce, which 
brings workers together and unleashes 
the potential for ever increasing 
productivity; and the concentration and 
centralisation of production. 

Nowhere in Capital does Marx talk 
about two distinct phases, stages or 
forms of communist society (nor much 
about the political transition, although 
obviously capitalism and the emerging 
mode of production would overlap and 
interpenetrate). Given his conception 
of what a mode of production is and 
what it is possible to say about a mode 
of production that does not yet exist, 
it would not have made sense for him 
to do so. However, Marx does see the 
future mode of production (as do all 
modes of production) as inevitably 
evolving. 4 In the third volume of 
Capital Marx writes about the “realm 
of necessity” (which he stresses 
continues within the future communist 
society) that is to be replaced by the 
“realm of freedom”: 

... the realm of freedom really begins 
only where labour determined by 
necessity and external expediency 
ends; it lies by its very nature beyond 
the sphere of material production 
proper ... The shortening of the 
working day is the basic prerequisite. 

And in the very first chapter of the first 
volume of Capital Marx writes of the 
society he describes as “an association 


of free men working with the means 
of production held in common, and 
expending their many different forms 
of labour-power in full self-awareness 
as one single social labour force”. 5 
This passage gives us a more balanced 
perspective on Marx’s discussion 
in the Critique of the distribution of 
consumer products. In the Critique he 
is making a polemical point against 
Lassallean formulas. 6 In Capital , a 
strictly scientific work, it is clear that 
he is not setting out a blueprint of any 
kind. 

Two phases 

Marx makes virtually all the 
substantive points about the 
organisation of communist society 
that he later repeats in the passages 
dealing with that society’s “first phase” 
in the Critique : the need to allocate 
resources for social requirements 
before producing for consumption; 
distributing consumer goods according 
to the quantity of work producers 
have undertaken; how the role of 
labour-time in such a distribution 
nevertheless leaves social relations 
“transparent” (in contrast to the 
fetishism of commodity production). 
But he is not prescribing how a future 
society should distribute the things 
they produce. That will depend on “the 
level of social development attained 
by the producers”. The distribution of 
consumer goods according to labour¬ 
time is assumed “only for the sake 
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of a parallel with the production of 
commodities”. There is no suggestion 
that such a distribution involves 
“bourgeois law” 7 . 

Even in the Critique , Marx cautions 
against making distribution the basis of 
defining any given mode of production: 

... it was in general a mistake 
to make a fuss about so-called 
distribution and put the principal 
stress on it. 

Any distribution whatever of 
the means of consumption is only 
a consequence of the distribution 
of the conditions of production 
themselves. The latter distribution, 
however, is a feature of the mode of 
production itself ... If the material 
conditions of production are the 
cooperative property of the workers 
themselves, then there likewise 
results a distribution of the means 
of consumption different from the 
present one. 8 

Concepts such as “labour tokens” 
had been advocated by Robert Owen 
among others. In Capital Marx is 
generally sympathetic to Owen, his 
cooperatives and this proposal. He 
emphasises that Owen’s method 
of distribution (in contrast to the 
proposals of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon) 
would not be money: 

On this point I will only say further 
that Owen’s ‘labour-money’, for 
instance, is no more ‘money’ than a 
theatre ticket is. Owen presupposes 
directly socialised labour, a form of 
production diametrically opposed 
to the production of commodities. 
The certificate of labour is merely 
evidence of the part taken by the 
individual in common labour ... 
but Owen never made the mistake 
of presupposing the production of 
commodities. 9 

Similarly, the slogan, “From each 
according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs”, which Marx 
does not use anywhere in Capital , 
was not an invention of his. Similar 
formulations (that in turn mirror biblical 
phrases) were in relatively common 
usage in the socialist movement. Nor 
is it clear that distribution “according 
to need” implies unrestricted access 
to consumer goods, as assumed by 
Lenin and most subsequent Marxists. 
After all, systems of rationing can 
take need into account - child benefits 
and the national health service being 
contemporary examples under British 
capitalism. 

The point is that in Capital Marx 
only permits himself to draw the 
very broadest outlines of a future 
communist mode of production, 
basing himself solely on developments 
within capitalism. Thus an increase 
of production within a communist 
society is conceivable, given what 
capitalism has already achieved. The 
end of exploitation is conceivable, 
once its basis in the separation of the 
immediate producers from the means 
of production is ended. 

Also conceivable is a shortening 
of the working day that would allow 
society to approach the “realm of 
freedom”, although Marx cautions that 
initially this will only be made feasible 
by reallocating the large number of 
workers who under capitalism perform 
functions that will have no use in the 
future society: 

... if tomorrow morning labour 
were universally to be reduced to a 
rational amount, and proportioned 
to the different sections of the 
working class according to age 
and sex, the available working 
population would be absolutely 
insufficient to carry on the nation’s 
production on it present scale. 
The great majority of the now 
‘unproductive’ workers would have 
to be turned into ‘productive’ ones. 10 


Somewhat in contrast with the more 
bucolic image in The German ideology 11 
of hunting, fishing, rearing cattle and 
writing all in the course of a single day, 
in Capital Marx discerns in machinery 
and large-scale industry the possibility 
of ending monotonous, repetitive work 
and the division of labour: 

... large-scale industry, by its very 
nature, necessitates variation 
of labour, fluidity of functions 
and mobility of the worker in all 
directions. But, on the other hand, 
in its capitalist form it reproduces 
the old division of labour with 
its ossified peculiarities ... This 
possibility of varying labour must 
become a general law of social 
production, and the existing 
relations must be adapted to permit 
its realisation in practice. 12 

From Marx’s perspective, the solution 
to Lenin’s barriers to the achievement 
of “full communism” - increasing 
production, ending inhuman, mindless 
specialisation (the “division of 
labour”) and creating purposeful work 
that people will want to do - already 
exist within the capitalist mode of 
production. However, when and how 
a future society overcomes those 
barriers, and what specific solutions 
it will devise to these and the other 
problems it encounters, can only be 
determined by the members of that 
society. 

That precept applies also to the 
question of “what social functions 
will remain that are analogous to 
the present functions of the state”. 
The state, as defined by Marx and 
Engels (and also by Lenin for the 
bulk of The state and revolution ), is 
an institution of class society and 
under the rule of the working class 
already in the process of becoming 
the administration of social processes 
by society as a whole (ie, not a state 
at all). To suggest, as Lenin does, 
that individual excesses - defined by 
Bukharin in his and Preobrazhensky’s 
1919 The ABC of communism as 
“sloth, slackness, criminality, pride” 13 
- must wither away before the state 
can do so and that economically a 
condition of absolute and complete 
abundance must exist, is to turn 
Marx’s and Engels’ definition of the 
state on its head. 

For now the state is no longer just a 
feature of class society, but is required 
in all societies where individual 
behaviour of which society does 
not approve might occur, or where 
society must in any way ration its use 
of social resources. Such conflicts 
and behaviours and the need to make 
economic choices are likely to be 
present in all human societies and, if 
society cannot design mechanisms to 
deal with them without relying on an 
institution separate from society and 
repressive of it, then the Marxist vision 
of a stateless society is utopian. 14 

Consequences 

There is not a straight line of 
historical causation between Lenin’s 
chapter 5 of The state and revolution 
and what became of the October 
revolution - by the 1930s the Soviet 
Union suffered under a repressive 
state seeking to control all aspects 
of society, applying a harsh labour 
discipline at work and sanctioning 
nothing in the way of political liberty 
or human emancipation. Lenin’s 
pamphlet was not published until 
1918 and its ideas would have taken 
time to disseminate. 

The intention of The state and 
revolution as a whole is to advocate a 
libertarian vision of post-revolutionary 
society. Indeed, the first months after 
October 1917 saw an explosion of 
popular democracy in soviets, factory 
committees and all aspects of society. 
Grassroots pressure forced the pace 
in social and economic developments 
until approximately June 1918, when 
a general nationalisation decree was 


issued from the centre in response 
to the start of the civil war, to be 
followed in short order by the harsh 
policies of ‘war communism’. It 
was the devastation of the civil war 
after the catastrophe of world war, 
the failure of revolution to spread to 
western Europe and the small size of 
Russia’s working class (on which the 
new regime depended) compared with 
the country’s peasantry that played the 
decisive roles in the degeneration. 

Yet, since a workers’ revolution 
and the transition to a communist 
society is conceived by Marxists as a 
conscious political act - in contrast to 
transitions between previous modes of 
production - the conceptual framework 
that informs that political act matters 
and plays a material role in how events 
turn out. 

The key problem with Lenin’s 
misreading and his addition of a 
stage he called ‘socialism’ to the 
Marxist conception of the transition 
to communism is that, during the 
decade between October and the 
final Stalinisation of Soviet society, 
it opened up a space for ideas that 
were inimical to making a priority 
of restoring and strengthening 
democratic forms. A focus on 
democracy during the period of 
transition to a new society would 
have been the only way of creating the 
preconditions for a society of freely 
associated producers. 

But if the ultimate objective was 
building socialism, 15 and socialism - 
as defined by Lenin in The state and 
revolution - retained a state, then it was 
legitimate to classify the state sector 
of the economy as socialist. Those 
were exactly the terms which informed 
the thinking of all sides during the 
economic debates of the 1920s. Such 
a conceptual framework made it 
more difficult to resist the post-1928 
Stalinist programme of collectivising 
agriculture and forcing the pace of 
industrialisation (whatever the effect 
on respectively the peasants and the 
workers), for was not the extension of 
state control of the means of production 
progress towards socialism ? 

Indeed, Lenin in The state and 
revolution talks about the objective of 
making all citizens into the employees 
of “one huge syndicate” and of 
transforming the whole of society into 
“a single office and a single factory” - 
albeit under a democratic state, in which 
“accounting and control” is practised by 
the whole population. 16 The problem 
of how it is possible to facilitate local 
control and initiative if the economy 
is treated as a single monolithic unit is 
seriously under-theorised by Lenin and 
remains a challenge for Marxists today. 
An economy that is effectively a single 
factory minus the commune state is 
at most a small step from the Stalinist 
model of society. 

At the 18th congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
in 1939 Stalin not only claimed to have 
built socialism in the Soviet Union, 
but declared that it was a mistake to 
believe that the state could even begin 
to wither away under socialism. 17 It 
was something of an irony that a 
congress, declaring the achievement 
of socialism, was organised by a party 
that claimed to lead a class that, if 
a classless society really had been 
achieved, would no longer have existed. 
The logic that the withering away of 
the state should be accompanied by 
the withering away of parties of the 
working class is inescapable, but in my 
experience rarely, if ever, pursued by 
party theoreticians. 

Stalin’s take on Lenin’s misreading 
was embedded in the programmes 
of parties under Stalinist influence 
and propagated around the world. It 
became most people’s idea of what 
socialism and communism were: 
particularly the conflation of state 
ownership and socialism. Any project 
that seeks to build on the original 
vision of Marx and Engels must take a 
critical approach to Lenin’s equivalent 


project of a hundred years ago • 

Both parts of this article originally 
appeared in the Journal of Global 
Faultlines, Vol 4, No2, 2018, which 
is published by Pluto Journals. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Capitalism 
without crisis 
and inequality 
is 'unrealistic’ 



World’s scariest economist? 

She advises Labour, Democratic Party hopefuls and the Scottish first minister. Michael Roberts critiques 
the ideas of Mariana Mazzucato 


M ariana Mazzucato is one of 
the world’s most influential 
economists, according to 
Quartz magazine. She has won many 
awards for her work. She is an advisor 
to the Labour Party on economic 
policy; she “has the ear” of radical 
Congress representative Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez; she advises Democratic 
presidential hopeful Senator Elizabeth 
Warren and also Scottish Nationalist 
Party leader Nicola Sturgeon. And 
she has written two key books: The 
entrepreneurial state (2013) and The 
value of everything (2018). 

Mazzucato is considered radical 
- even ‘scary’ - by many mainstream 
economists and conservative politicians. 
This is because she has highlighted 
the important role that the state and 
governments have played in delivering 
innovation in technology and in 
advancing productive investment. The 
idea that the state can be a leading force 
in innovation and investment in useful 
activity is anathema to the rightwing, 
neo-liberal ‘free market’ views of the 
majority of mainstream economists and 
politicians. 

I have previously highlighted her 
important insights into how government 
investment and direction were essential 
to the development of the new 
technologies of the internet - Microsoft, 
Apple, the iPhone, etc. 1 The iPhone, 
for example, was developed using 
public funds and military procurement 
projects for microprocessors. The 
innovators were publicly funded 
universities and research institutes, 
not clever entrepreneur capitalists. 
Indeed, there is nothing new about 
government or state funding for the 
most important innovations in capitalist 
accumulation. The technological 
advances made during the World War 
I and World War II, using government 
‘defence’ funds, were huge: jet aircraft, 


radar, telecommunications, vehicle 
construction, etc. 

So it is no accident that, in the so- 
called neoliberal period since the early 
1980s, the sharp fall in government 
investment compared to gross domestic 
product has been accompanied by 
slowing productivity growth in most 
advanced capitalist economies. 

Capitalist-sector investment has 
failed to deliver faster productivity per 
person since 1980s than in the period of 
higher government investment before. 
Falling profitability in the 1970s in 
all the major economies led to cuts in 
state-sector investment in technology 
and ‘human capital’ in order to reduce 
taxes on capital and keep wages down. 
Indeed, privatisation was the order of 
the day. That helped profitability in 
the capitalist sector a little (along with 
successive slumps), but at the expense 
of productivity growth. 

As Mazzucato makes clear in her 
second book, The value of everything , 
government investment and production 
does create value - ie, things or services 
we need - and is not just a (necessary) 
cost. But, as I commented in a review of 
that book, in Marxist terms, Mazzucato 
conflates value with use-value. 2 Yes, 
government investment in schools, 


hospitals, transport, infrastructure and 
technology creates useful things, but 
under the capitalist mode of production 
for profit, it does not create value 
(surplus value or profit). On the contrary, 
it can lower overall profitability for the 
capitalist sector. So there is an inherent 
contradiction in capitalism between 
more use-value and value. 

Unfortunately, this is not recognised 
in Mazzucato’s work. As a result, 
she sees her task as an economist 
to show how government can help 
to make capitalism work by getting 
governments to create more ‘value’. 
For Mazzucato, governments can do 
more than “play a passive role in fixing 
market failures” (I doubt that it can 
even do that!), but instead should “be 
allowed to embrace entrepreneurial 
spirit to steer the direction of 
innovation and economic growth”. 
She wants governments to have 
missions “to get shit done”. Now this 
sounds scary to the mainstream, but 
they need not worry. Mazzucato does 
not advocate replacing capitalism with 
socialism - as she says, “I don’t think 
these words are helpM ... there are all 
sorts of different ways to do capitalism 
... that’s what I think needs completely 
rebooting rather than to start calling 


things socialism.” Here she echoes the 
approach of Elizabeth Warren. 3 

Capitalism, socialism - what’s in 
a name? Well, behind a name lies a 
categorisation of the structure of a 
mode of production and social relations. 
Mazzucato wants capitalism to deliver 
more and better things and services for 
people, but without touching the private 
ownership of the means of production. 
And, talking about replacing capitalist 
companies with common ownership, 
planning and workers’ democracy 
would be a mistake: “If you start talking 
about socialism, it’s not going to make 
companies do anything different from 
what they’re doing now.” But will 
suggesting that big business invest 
productively without taking into 
account “shareholder value” work 
either? 

For Mazzucato, socialism is a nice 
idea, but not practical. “Regardless 
of what I would like to see in an ideal 
world, I think realistically we’ll have 
capitalism.” The problem I have with 
that conclusion is that being ‘realistic’ 
and accepting that capitalism will be 
here for the foreseeable future and so 
trying to make it work better is what 
is not realistic! Under capitalism, 
can regular and recurring economic 


slumps - which cost many millions 
their jobs, homes and livelihoods in 
every generation - be avoided? Can 
imperialist adventures and exploitations 
be avoided? Can extreme inequality of 
wealth and income be reversed? Can 
climate change and global warming be 
stopped? 

Can any of these horrors realistically 
be removed by getting governments 
and multinationals to have ‘missions’ 
to “get shit done”, while still preserving 
the capitalist system of production and 
investment for private profit? That is 
what is unrealistic. But it is safer to talk 
about saving capitalism from itself or 
making it work better with the help of 
government than replacing capitalism. 
The latter would really be scary for the 
existing order • 

Michael Roberts blogs at https:// 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. https ://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2014/05/14/how-much-inequality. 

2. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2018/04/25/the-value-price-and-profit-of- 
everything. 

3. See https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2018/08/21/accountable-inclusive-or- 
responsible-capitalism. 
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